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Leaking Is Impossible - - 
with a “BUFFALO” Air Stuffer 





The patented 


SUPERIOR 


Piston 


— eliminates all 
leaking of air, 
meat or water! 


HIS is only one of the 

exclusive features of de- 
sign that have created na- 
tionwide acceptance for the 
“BUFFALO.” 


Prominent sausage makers 
everywhere proclaim it to 
be “the best on the market.” 





These improved features give the ““BUFFALO”’ 
first place among stuffing machines: | 


Improved lid and arch—meat cannot leak between cylinder and lid. | 
No air pressure necessary to draw the piston down. 

Lid swings over stuffing bench—can be filled from three sides. 

Strong, heavy safety ring—prevents any possibility of accidents. 

Piston is adjustable to take up wear—keeping it leakproof indefinitely. 


It will pay you to investigate—uwrite to 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., Buffalo, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Patentees and Manufacturers 
BRANCHES: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia | 
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Changed Conditions Point to the Meat Packer as 
an Economical Food Distributor 


Meat packers are seen in a new light as food distributors because of changed economic conditions. 


Pictured by politicians and others as food monopolists a few years ago, they are today in the class 
with those industries which are being urged even by the government to cooperate in the elimination of 


waste in distribution. 


The latest indication of this trend toward waste elimination is the advice given by the Federal Farm 
Board to fruit co-operatives to eliminate unnecessary distributive expense before they come to the board 


for relief under the farm act. 


What applies in this case is equally good advice to privately-owned commercial enterprises. Such 
advice has been given from governmental sources repeatedly in recent years. 

In view of this situation the past action of the courts in ordering certain meat packers to divest 
themselves of unrelated lines is an anomaly. But it is an inconsistency that may be the first step on 
the right road to the settlement of a vexed question. 


The legal status of what is gen- 
erally known as the “packers’ 
consent decree” has been further 
advanced by an order entered 
July 25 in the District of Co- 
lumbia Supreme Court by Justice 
Bailey, continuing until October 
2 hearings on this decree—which 
requires packers to liquidate their 
business holdings outside of meat 
and produce lines. 


Only the four large packers 
participated in the consent decree 
and the present order is limited to 
these four packers—Armour and 
Company, Swift & Company, Wil- 
son & Co., and the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. 

The decree, entered into in 
1920, has been under suspension 
owing to intervention by the Cali- 
fornia Canneries Company. Two 
months ago the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that the can- 


. ners had no right to intervene. 


The order of Justice Bailey pro- 
vides for postponement until Oct. 
2 of argument as to final enforce- 
ment, modification or revocation 
of this decree. 


For some time it has been 
recognized that changes in meth- 
ods of distribution brought about 
by changing consumer demand 
and new retail outlets have placed 
a different aspect on meat pack- 
ers acting as food distributors. 


Faced as an Economic Problem 


It is possible that a new attack 
will be made on the decree, based 
on changed economic conditions, 
particularly the spread of chain 
stores and the overlapping ac- 
tivities of many chains. 


What was unusual at the time 
the decree was signed is today 
usual. 


Livestock interests, for ex- 
ample, may be safeguarded by a 
revocation or modification of the 
restriction placed upon the pack- 
ers by the decree. They recog- 
nize that if packers are permitted 
to use their great economic or- 
ganizations to lessen costs of food 
distribution generally, it will au- 
tomatically lessen costs of meat 
distribution. 


This will be reflected not only 


to the livestock producer, but to 
the consumer as well. 

The consent decree limits pack- 
ers in the economical distribution 
of meats. This is contrary to the 
present trend toward the elimina- 
tion of waste in distribution. 

Commenting on the situation F. 
Edson White, president of Ar- 
mour and Company, says: 

Packer Comments on Situation 

“The court order has cleared 
the legal status of the packers’ 
consent decree. The way is now 
open for the representation of 
those who seek consideration of 
the matter on its economic aspect. 

“The restrictions placed upon 
packers by the decree are not 
necessary to assure fair competi- 
tion in preparing and distributing 
food products. On the contrary, 
these restrictions prevent com- 
plete use of meat-packing manu- 
facture and distributing organi- 
zation and the result is an eco- 
nomic loss to producers of live- 
stock and the consumers of meat. 

“In the view of the widespread 
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demand of livestock producers for 
the abolition or modification of 
the decree, and in view of the new 
conditions existing in food busi- 
ness by reason of the growth of 
chain stores and other changes be- 
ing effected in distributing meth- 
ods, the court in the near future 
will be asked to give consideration 
to the making of such changes in 
the decree as changed business 
conditions demand and will be of 
distinct benefit to the public.” 


a 
CONSIDER WASTE ELIMINATION. 


A special meeting of the Committee 
on Distribution Problems of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, of 
which Mr. I. M. Hoagland of Armour 
and Company is chairman, will be held 
August 16 at the Institute offices. 

This meeting represents another step 
in the Institute’s efforts to outlaw un- 
fair and uneconomic trade practices in 
the packing industry. In last week’s 
issue of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
eleven resolutions, recommended by the 
Committee on Elimination of Waste 
and approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee, were announced. 

It is to consider certain suggestions 
made in connection with additional res- 
olutions that the special meeting of the 
Committee on Distribution Problems is 
being held. At this meeting the Com- 
mittee will review such suggestions 
with the possibility of recommending 
them to the Executive Committee for 
approval and will consider new resolu- 
tions that have been proposed. 

Soon after this meeting of the Com- 
mittee on Distribution Problems an- 
other meeting of the Commission on 
Elimination of Waste, and then of the 
Executive Committee, will be held in 
preparation for the Trade Practice Con- 
ference. 


———4o—___ 
PRODUCERS BOOST MEAT CAUSE. 


Promotion of meat consumption is the 
object of a permanent organization of 
cattle and hog producers and feeders of 
Nebraska and adjoining livestock states, 
formed at a meeting in Omaha on July 
5. The organization will be known as 
the Interstate Livestock Producers’ 
Committee. 

Harry Hopley, well known Shorthorn 
breeder and cattle feeder of Atlantic, 
Iowa, was made chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Dan Hildebrand, president 
of the Nebraska Cattle Feders Associa- 
tion, vice-chairman. 

Another meeting will be held at 
Omaha on August 9, at which repre- 
sentatives of the different livestock pro- 
ducers and feeders organizations of 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Montana, Wyoming, and South 
Dakota will outline a plan of opera- 
tion. It is the purpose of the committee 
to work in close cooperation with the 
National Livestock and Meat Board in 
its campaign for increased meat con- 
sumption. 
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ARGENTINE BEEF METHODS. 


Thomas E. Wilson, president of Wil- 
son & Co., Chicago, has just returned 
from an extended visit to South Amer- 
ica and England, accompanied by Mrs. 
Wilson and their son, Edward Wilson, 
who is an executive of the company. 

The party visited the company’s 
plants south of the equator, its two 
large ranches some distance from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and other Brazilian 
ranches as well as estancias in Argen- 
tina. They returned by way of Great 
Britain, where Mr. Wilson inspected 
his company’s interests. 

As one of the leading Shorthorn 
breeders in the United States as well 
as a leading beef packer, Mr. Wilson 
found much of interest in the breeding, 
feeding and general methods followed 
in cattle raising, especially in the Ar- 
gentine. 


THOMAS E. WILSON. 


He was especially impressed with the 
high type of commercial cattle pro- 
duced there. The ranchers have been 
wise enough to import from abroad the 
finest breeding stock obtainable, with- 
out regard to price. This practice of 
acquiring high type bulls, most of 
which are Shorthorns, has been going 
on for 75 years, and as a result a high- 
grade beef animal is produced through- 
out the republic. 

The fancy cattle coming to Argentine 
packing nlants have been fattened en- 
tirely on alfalfa, although Argentina 
is the largest corn producing country 
in the Southern Hemisphere. There is 
abundant pasture the year round, and 
these high-grade cattle put on an ex- 
cellent finish on alfalfa and require no 
corn. 
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The practice of the Argentine ranch- 
er is to have his alfalfa fields fenced, 
then turn in a herd of cattle and keep 
them in the field until it is grazed 
down as far as feasible to avoid dam- 
age to the pasture; then they are moved 
to another field. 

The ranchers have their cattle pro- 
duction standardized to a fine point, 
and the plan is carried out to the min- 
utest detail by all, from the head of 
the estancia to the humblest workman. 

Much pride is taken in the appear- 
ance of the herds, and at times they 
are graded even to the point of separ- 
ating the animals by color, red cattle 
being pastured together and roans in 
another herd. Not so many white 
Shorthorns are in evidence. 

Mr. Wilson found considerable im- 
provement in the Brazilian cattle, 
which are fed almost entirely on the 
native grasses. These grasses have 
considerable fattening value, as they 
have a large oil content which becomes 
quickly evident if the grass is pulled 
through the hand. On his visit to Eng- 
land Mr. Wilson found this Brazilian 
beef is acquiring an increasingly good 
reputation on the British market. 

During the course of his stay in 
Buenos Aires Mr. Wilson visited the 
fine new municipal slaughtering plant 
nearing completion there, and found it 
to be modern in every respect. He de- 
scribes it as the last word in machinery 
and equipment, all machines being op- 
erated by direct-connected electric mo- 
tors. The plant is not yet in operation, 
as the selection of the executive staff 
has not been completed. 

This plant is in no sense a competitor 
of established packers in Argentina. 
It is designed to replace local slaught- 
ering, which has been conducted in an 
unsatisfactory and highly unsanitary 
fashion. The city built it with the idea 
of insuring a sanitary local meat sup- 


ly. 
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PACKERS AND LIVESTOCK MEN. 

H. R. Davison, director of the De- 
partments of Waste Elimination and 
Live Stock of the Institute of Ameri- 
can Meat Packers, spoke before the an- 
nual meeting of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers’ Association on Friday, July 
19, at Casper, Wyo. Mr. Davison, in 
his talk, stressed the further need of 
mutual understanding between the live- 
stock producer and the processor of 
meat. He called attention to the in- 
creased feeling of confidence which has 
been established in the last few years 
among producers, packers and consum- 
ers. He also pointed out the need of 
adequately advertising the products of 
the livestock and meat industry. 


Watch the Wanted page for oppor- 
tunities. 
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Barbecue Trade Is an Important Meat Outlet 


Roadside Stands Are Substantial 
Prospects for Increased Sales of 
Packer Products During the Summer 


Now that summer is here, there>uys fully five tons of meat during its 


is one important outlet for meats 
and meat products which has re- 
ceived too little consideration in 
the past. 

This is the barbecue or roadside 
stand, catering chiefly to the auto- 
mobile trade, particularly during 
the summer months. 

The barbecue stand is not a new 
venture. Almost as soon as the 
automobile came into general use 
the so-called “red hot” stand ap- 
peared—and has been increasing 
in numbers ever since. 

Today there are over 30,000 
barbecue stands, scattered over 
every state in the country. Hard- 
ly a motor road is without its sub- 
stantial quota. And on the out- 
skirts of every city of any size it 
is possible to count such stands by 
the score. 

And all of them are buyers of 
meats for marketing in sandwich 
or light lunch form, in a total vol- 
ume which, even today, is not per- 
haps fully understood. 


The Barbecue Outlet 


How much meat does the average 
roadside stand purchase in a year? 

Any answer to this question, based 
on the average barbecue consumption, 
would have little or no value to the 
meat packer, for several reasons. 

In the first place, the size of such 
establishments varies greatly, from the 
traveling “red hot’? wagon to the pre- 
tentious roadside inn which not only 
sells barbecue sandwiches but also has 
a good business as a regular restau- 
rant. 

Then, too, a majority of the roadside 
stands do their greatest business dur- 
ing about four months of the year— 
June, July, August and September. 
Some, however—on main traveled con- 
crete roads, close to large cities—stay 
open and do a considerable business all 
year ’round. 

Five Tons of Meat to One Stand. 

Nevertheless, even for such a sea- 
sonal business, the amount of meats 
consumed per year by individual stands 
is decidedly not insignificant. 

For instance, one small barbecue 
establishment located near Elgin, III., 


short summer season. 

Such a business, consuming over a 
ton of meat per month, certainly war- 
rants attention by the motor delivery 
service of any enterprising packer. 

There is an additional reason why 
packers should consider seriously the 
barbecue outlet for their products. It 
is in the summer months, when the av- 
erage retail meat business is somewhat 
slack, that the barbecue proprietor gets 
his greatest share of trade. 

Located to Attract Trade. 

Situated as they are, in prominent 
locations on our public highways, with 
thousands of motorists passing daily 
throughout the hot months, roadside 
stands tempt the meat appetite of the 
hungry tourist. 

Barbecue ovens usually are placed in 
plain sight of the road. And it is a 
fact that, in hot weather, motorists who 
prefer not to eat cooked meats at home 
will purchase barbecued meats by the 
roadside rather than other foods. 

Therefore, in view of the importance 
of the barbecue outlet from the stand- 
point of the merchandising meats dur- 
ing summer months, the matter of how 
and where the roadside stands buy their 
supplies is of considerable interest to 
the meat industry. 

The experiences of a typical stand, 
such as the one mentioned here, are 
worthy of note. 





BRINGING IN THE DAY’S SUPPLY. 

W. C. Morris, Elgin, [1l., (shown on the 
left), carrying 21-pound hams to the bar- 
becue ovens. 


Four of these hams, and as many rolls 
of beef, constitute a day’s requirements at 
this stand. 


When the first barbecue stands set 
up shop—and, in most cases, up until 
within recent years—these enterprises 
bought all their meats from retail meat 
shops in nearby towns or cities. Thus 
it was with W. C. Morris, proprietor 
of this particular stand. 

Buying Methods of Stands. 

He soon abandoned this method of 
purchasing, however, and began to buy 
from the wholesale markets in Chicago, 
40 miles from Elgin. Even though it 
required his purchasing a truck of his 
own, he found that it paid him to drive 
the 40 miles to Chicago and 40 miles 
back, every day, to procure his meats. 

This was over five years ago. At 
that time the packer salesmen with 
whom he came in contact had not yet 
been convinced as to the volume his 
place would consume. Quantity differ- 
entials, of course, ought to be based on 
assured rather than potential volume. 

Soon, however, packers were con- 
vinced that Mr. Morris’ average meat 
order—for the seven days of each week, 
rather than for week-ends alone—was 
running as high as 200 lbs. a day in 
the height of the barbecue season, and 
over five tons for the summer season. 

Today Morris secures his meats di- 
rect from packers whose motor delivery 
trucks make regular calls at his stand. 

Importance of This Outlet. 

The meat industry, it appears, is com- 
ing to realize the importance of the 
barbecue outlet for its products. How- 
ever, there still are many roadside 
establishments which have not been de- 
veloped as packer prospects. 

If, out of a total of over 30,000 such 
stands, only one thousand consume as 
much meat per season as Morris does, 
this means that they furnish a market 
for well over 5,000 tons of meat be- 
tween May and October, annually. 

As to the variety of meats consumed 
by the barbecue trade, at first the 
frankfurt reigned supreme. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the frankfurt for some time 
had a near monopoly of the field. Hence 
the origin of the name, “red hot stand.” 

Uses Large Line of Meats. 

The barbecue trade today uses prac- 
tically every kind of meat that can be 
cooked by roasting, including spare ribs. 
Some meats, however, have proved more 
popular than others in this trade. 

One unusualy large enterprise buys, 
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as a weekly average during July and 
August, about 500 lbs. of sirloin beef 
butts, and pork butts, 200 lbs. of ham- 
burger, 100 lbs. in baked and sugar 
cured hams and considerable quantities 
of frankfurts. 

Another and smaller stand consumes 
between 250 and 300 Ibs. of beef and 
pork weekly in midsummer. This lat- 
ter stand comes closer to average bar- 
becue consumption than the former. 

Mr. Morris has tried them all, but 
has not kept up the variety. He has 
found that the widest and steadiest 
market exists for ham, pork and beef. 
Chicken also, he finds, is proving quite 
popular today. 

Big Trade in Small Space. 

He prepares all his roasts himself, 
buying steer ribs only for his beef. The 
roasts are made as nearly equal in size 
as possible, which aids considerably in 
equalizing the cooking time per roast, 
without continual close supervision. 

It might be imagined that Mr. Mor- 
ris is able to use 5 tons of meat per 
season only because his establishment 
is unusually large, highly advertised or 
otherwise above average in physical 
layout. This is not true. 

His place is exceptionally typical, and 
does not vary much from other stands. 
The stand is of average size, promi- 
nently situated on the highway, as it 
should be. Its only display fea- 
tures are the barbecue ovens—facing 
and close to the road—several illumi- 
nated pigs mounted on the roof, and 
a large sign. 

The building which contains the serv- 
ice counter, warming ovens, electric ap- 
paratus for keeping warm his day’s 
supply of barbecue sauce, the carving 
tables, etc., is only 20 feet by 12 feet 
wide. 

However, experience has shown him 
that it pays to keep his stand neat and 
attractive. Autoists will pass an un- 
tidy, unpainted stand, plastered with all 
manner and variety of signs, but will 
draw in at a stand which is inviting in 
appearance, and serves good foods pre- 
pared in a sanitary manner. 








TYPICAL ROADSIDE STANDS OF 


These stands won first and second prizes in the national competition. 
N. Y., and that on the right at Boswell, P. 
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Trade Overdone in Some Spots. 


In some localities the point of satura- 
tion seems to have been reached in the 
number of stands. On one highway 
leading into Chicago there are some 50 
stands in a 26-mile stretch of road. 

A few of these stands are prosperous, 
some do a fair business; but many of 
them barely make expenses. Nor does 
the size of the enterprise necessarily 
mean prosperity. 

One large enterprise on this 26-mile 
stretch has a property investment ex- 
ceeding $100,000. In previous years the 
proprietor prospered amazingly with 
one-third as large an investment. But 
when he bought out his competitor and 
added other buildings—restaurant, gro- 
cery and fruit store and ornate soda 
“palace”—his troubles began. Whether 
or not he will make expenses this year 
is doubtful. 


Secret of Roadside Stand Success. 


In the opinion of one packer who does 
a considerable barbecue business, the 
secret of success with a roadside busi- 
ness lies in individuality and in knowl- 
edge of the products handled. He de- 
clares that the most successful of his 
barbecue customers is a man who has 
had years of experience as a restaurant 
chef, a retail meat dealer and a meat 
salesman, and who specializes in barbe- 
cued beef. 

It is unquestionnably true, also, that 
the appearance of the roadside stand is 
far better now than it was several years 
ago, just as the appearance of the mod- 
ern gas service station in vastly superior 
today to that of ten years ago. Both 
changes are largely attributable to a 
“motor conscious” public, an apprecia- 
tion of the motorist trade. 

Many ramshackle wayside shanties 
still purvey foods, however, and it is 
felt that if public opinion can be 
aroused sufficiently against them, the 
barbecue outlet will have no place for 
such structures. Their existence hurts 
the entire barbecue trade in the eyes 
of motorists and, therefore, directly 
affects the business of the meat packer. 
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One far-sighted packer who, realiz- 
ing this, has become -active in steps 
to eliminate the unsightly and unsani- 
tary wayside stand, is the Adolf Gobel 
Co., New York City. 

Packer Helps Trade to Improve. 

The Gobel Co. is one of the largest 
financial supporters of the work 
initiated by the Art Center League of 
New York and the American Civic 
Association of Washington to improve 
and beautify roadside refreshment 
stands, and to increase their merchan- 
dising possibilities. 

Contests were inaugurated and prizes 
awarded for orderly and ideal arrange- 
ments of stands and surroundings, and 
for their upkeep over a period of years. 
These contests were described in THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER from year to 
year as they took place. 

To the meat packer, any improvement 
caused by this movement will have a 
direct bearing on his sale of meats to 
the barbecue trade. Attractive, invit- 
ing stands will result in increased pub- 
lic confidence in the foods they sell. 

Another way in which packers can 
increase their barbecue business is by 
helping stand owners to be better busi- 


ness men, better merchandisers of 
cooked meats. 


Can Teach Better Merchandising. 


When a salesman finds a stand where 
the foods are not being properly pre- 
pared, he should try to improve the 
situation. It is as much to his own in- 
terest to do this as it is to that of the 
proprietor. 

For instance, a packer found that one 
of his barbecue customers had ceased 
to buy his chickens. It took him some 
time to find the reason for this, but he 
finally discovered that the proprietor 
was not handling his fowls properly. 
They soured before he could cook them. 

By pointing out wherein the stand 
owner’s methods were wrong, the pack- 
er not only regained his customer but 
also made a lasting friend. Today this 
stand buys more chickens than ever 
before. 

This, by cooperating with the barbe- 
cue trade both to beautify the stands 
outwardly and to improve their methods 
of preparing and serving foods, the 
packers can do much to better this 
outlet for their merchandise. And the 
volume of meats required by this trade 
will be materially increased. 
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TYPE AND ATTRACTIVE SURROUNDINGS. 


left is located at Hoosick Falls, 
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Chain Store Development in Meat Distribution 


Comparative Cost Studies Made in Three 
Chain Stores Show That Management Plays 
an Important Part in the Profits Earned 


The human element influences 
results in the retail meat store to 
a greater extent than in most 
other retail lines. 


Losses are bound to occur 
unless the one in charge knows 
meats, how to cut and price them 
to the best advantage, and how to 
handle and care for his stock. 


The personnel factor is particu- 
larly a problem in the chain meat 
store. It explains why, in many 
cases, a store with a compara- 
tively small turnover will show a 
better profit than one doing a 
larger business. The manager 
knows how to cut more profit out 
of the carcasses. 

This necessity for skill in cut- 
ting in the retail shop is an argu- 
ment, many claim, for machine 
cutting and for the more general 
wrapping and packaging of con- 
sumer fresh cuts. 

Under such an arrangement the 
need for expert meat cutters is 
done away with, there is less 


- waste and loss, and the retailer 


knows exactly what his merchan- 
dise costs him and what he must 
charge for it to make a fair profit. 


The result of faulty methods of cutting 
and other interesting details of chain 
store costs are brought out in the follow- 
ing article, the fourth and last of a series 
written especially for THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER by a student of the chain 
store movement. 

The first of this series traced the 
growth of the meat chain and described 
the general organization of a typical one- 
man market establishment. The second 
dealt with store layout and equipment, 
purchasing methods and chain personnel, 
and the third with inventory control 
methods. 


Costs and Profits 
By Ernest F. Witte. 


The company referred to in these 
articles, when it opens a market, figures 
not only on the net profit which it ex- 
pects to get from the market itself, but 
also figures that the sales—and hence 
the profits of the grocery business in 
that store—will be increased as well. 

For that reason a market is operated 
for one year regardless of whether it 
makes a profit or not; but if after the 
year is up the market is still losing 
money, it will be discontinued. 

The necessity of closing a market has 
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occurred only once or twice, since the 
situation is studied carefully before the 
market is opened. 

Officials have estimated that the least 
volume of sales they can have for a 
market and still make a profit is from 
$350 to $400 per week, with about a 
minimum of 800 customers. From this 
volume, with careful management, a 
gross of 25 per cent can be made, which 
will allow a net profit of 2 per cent if 
expenses are watched carefully. 

Operations of Three Stores. 

Following is a statement for three 
stores in the chain, giving actual 
figures* with regard to the operations 


of these three stores: 
STORE NO. 1. 
Per cent 
to sales. 


Total sales per week........ $ 774.16 $100.00 





Purchases ....ccccesesesece 658.28 
Less inventory increase..... 9 
Total cost goods sold........ $ 81.94 
Gross profit ......cccccceceees $ 139.78 18.05 
Store expenses: 
| ASAT rer rect ct 59.88 7.73 
FROMET® . nc cccceccscccvevese 10.00 1.29 
TOG, BORE; LBRB ii c:ccccveces 6.92 89 
IMNSUFANCE 2... ccccccevcces 37 04 
AMVORtIGING 2... cccvercesese 4.94 63 
SSA ree 8.06 1.04 
DENG. GRUPO 2x. c cvieves oes .64 .08 
BND cdc sna caswvedsceses -10 01 
NE, « chcivaeseecneenestesns ee See $ 11.74 
PIE TE  o o.60 6.060 V0ss.0e tens $ 48.87 $ 6.31 
No. of employees............ 
Sales per employee..........$ 774.16 
Stock tuFnoveF ....ssscccccee 1.3 


Investment (fixtures and equip 

| rrr ieee $2,256.79 
IMVONCOTY 2. ccc ccvcccccvcven eG 565.38 

*All figures are weekly averages unless other- 
wise stated. 

**An arbitrary rental is established for the 
markets, based on the rental for the entire store 
and the space occupied by the market. 

tIncludes depreciation, overhead, maintenance 
and repairs. 

STORE NO, 2. 





Per cent 
to sales 
Total sales per week........ $ 803.75 100.00 
te ee eee 715.53 
Less inventory increase.... 38.80 
Total cost goods sold........ $ 676.73 84.19 
Grete POOR. «oii ns ee secs es§ IE 15.80 
Store expenses: 
EE” 6c0 «Nod vaeahecdace ae 40.00 4.97 
WE a dine voceundeseevacdecse 11,25 1.39 
Ice, heat, light 6.39 79 
Insurance ......... eee 28 -003 
Advertising ° 3.87 48 
Supplies ...... : 9.30 1.15 
Mis. expense . 4.70 58 
Telephone ......... wee +75 -09 
b> PPP ererrere rer rice 10 O01 
BO a cvcdsccddsvvccvcvsesss \ 9.53 
Mot PEORt ...cc.ccce. 6.26 


o. of employees.... 
Sales per employee*. * 
oe ere 
Investment (fixtures and equip- 

errr rere Tre $2,935.20 
UMVOMCOTY .ccccccccccccccccss $ 413.36 





*Sales per employee are misleading, as one of 
the two employees works only part time. 


STORE NO. 3. 











Per cent 
to sales 
Total sales per week........$ 773.79 100.00 
bg | EE Por eee AT.74 
Plus inventory decrease... 1.70 
Total cost goods sold........ $ 649.44 83.92 
Grogs Profit ....ccccecscccce-G 194.35 16.07 
Store expenses: 
(ESE SFR re rr 76.00 9.8 
EE arrears 37.50 4.8 
SOG, WOOt, SMBs cceccec< 16.34 2.1 
VO, ere reer .05 -006 
pS. SSR re 3.99 1 
Supplies ...... -“ 11.96 1.5 
Mise. expense ° .95 pe 
Telephone .... : 83 10 
RE da cvececneuserstieens 10 -012 
OT evans nassevascseasedeas $ 147.72 19.09 
EIN iaia'n Ws 0h kod hae wae $ 22.87 2.95 


No. of employees.. 
Sales per employee 
Stock turnover 
Investment (fixtures and equip- 

RUNG wc Rat veaccnccsanaae ae $6,431.05 
INE, tances tdicceie abcess $ 340.12 


Analysis of Store Operations. 

These figures present some exceed- 
ingly interesting information: 

Store No. 1, for example, makes the 
best net profit of all three stores, yet 
its sales are much smaller than those of 
store No. 2, and almost the same as 
store No. 3. 

Wherein does it exceed those two 
stores? Certainly not in the matter of 
expenses as compared with store No. 2, 
for in the matter of salary it not only 
has a higher actual but a much larger 
percentage, although not so high as No. 
3. It does have the lowest rent of the 
three, but not a great deal lower than 
No. 2. 

Other expenses are approximately the 
same as for the other stores, with the 
exception of miscellaneous. This item 
is explained by the fact that its repair 
charges are not so great. 

The greater difference is in the cost 
of merchandise sold. While one cannot 
be absolutely sure of the reason for 
this, it is a pretty safe bet that this 
figure is low because the manager of 
that market wasted nothing and cut his 
meats so as to get the most possible 
weight on his high-priced cuts, in that 
way lowering the cost of goods sold. 

The high salary, comparatively speak- 
ing, indicates that the man in charge of 
this store must be a good employee. 
So far as turnover goes, it does not 
indicate that this store is exceptional, 
it having the lowest of the three and 
having the highest average inventory. 

Low Investment in Equipment. 
It is interesting to note that the in- 
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vestment in fixtures and equipment for 
this store is the lowest for the three. 
Another lesson can be had from a study 
of this store, for while it makes a high 
- gross profit compared with store No. 2, 
yet the company realizes little more net 
than from store No. 2. 

All of this is saying that, if expenses 
are not closely controlled, a company 
stands to realize little more from such 
a store than from one having a smaller 
gross but lower expenses. You cannot 
judge a store either by its net or gross 
alone. You must have both. 

Store No. 2’s greatest weakness, com- 
pared with the other two stores, is that 
its cost of merchandise sold is too great, 
reaching something more than 84 per 
cent of sales. This probably means but 
one thing—poor cutting on the part of 
the market manager. 

It should be noted that, even with 
extra help, the salary bill is less than 
for No. 1. On the whole, the other ex- 
penses are normal. 

Turnover in this store almost reaches 
twice weekly, which is a great deal 
better than that in store No. 1, and con- 
sidrably less is tied up in inventory. 
However, this is somewhat offset by the 
greater amount tied up in fixtures and 
equipment. 

Store No. 3 Has Special Problems. 

Store No. 3 is the worst appearing 
store of the three, showing an actual 
net loss of nearly three per cent on 
sales. This looks and is rather bad on 
the face of it, but not as bad as it 
appears. 

This is the show market of the chain, 
being located on the city square. It is 
a very new market, not having reached 
its full possibilities at the time this 
article was prepared, and being given a 
year to do so. This market must fur- 
nish extra service to customers, and has 
other things to contend with that the 
other stores in the chain do not have. 

It carries a much more complete line 
of market products, and in order to 
satisfy all customers carries some of 
the higher grades of meat on which 
demand is small. This store is partly 
an advertising project and hence cannot 
be judged alone on its profit figures. 

There are several points about the 
statement that are good. Its ratio of 
cost of goods sold to sales is the lowest 
of all three stores, its gross profit is 
second highest, its turnover of stock is 
very good and its inventory investment 
is low. 

Bad Features of Store No. 3. 

Its bad features are: 

Sales are not large enough to support 
two full-time employees—the company 
has hopes that this will be remedied in 
time. 

Its rental is over three times that of 
either of the other two stores. This 
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no doubt will remain the same—or will 
increase—and is not to be condemned 
off-hand, because the location was 
picked mostly for its advertising possi- 
bilities. And, if sales increase, the ratio 
of rent to sales will decrease even 
though the actual rent remains the 
same. Other expenses appear to be 
normal. 

Perhaps the greatest single load this 
store must carry is the heavy invest- 
ment in fixtures and equipment. This 
again must not be condemned hastily, 
because it was the conscious effort of 
the company to make this store as fine 
as possible, for its advertising value. 

Costs of Chain and Independent. 

These figures will warrant further 
and more careful study than space per- 
mits here, and this the interested reader 
will be left to do. A brief comparison 
of the figures with the following are 
exceedingly interesting: 


COST FIGURES FOR CHAIN AND 
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expenses of this particular company, 
accordingly: 

Total selling expense: 

Store No. 1—$72.88 or 9.4 per cent sales 
Store No. 2— 53.17 or 6.6 per cent sales 
Store No. 83— 91.95 or 11.8 per cent sales 

Total general expense: 

Store No. 1—$18.03 or 2.3 per cent sales 

Store No. 2— 23.47 or 2.9 per cent sales 

Store No. 3— 55.77 or 7.2 per cent sales 
General Expenses Are Low. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
selling expenses of this chain’s stores, 
on the one hand, and the four groups of 
figures taken from the government re- 


ports, on the other, are about the same 
(store No. 3 is somewhat above the 


average), it is in the second group— 
classified in the government report as 
“general”—that this company’s store 
percentages seem to be decidedly less 
than those in the other groups. 

A comparison, item by item, will 





INDEPENDENT MEAT MARKETS.* 












































Indep dent Chains — 
Ca: Delivery. Carry. Delivery. 
Per cent Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
BIOS GUROS occ vccccvccsscccscccceseccese 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Cost of merchandise sold.............. 83.15 82.03 79.56 
On ci ccehes union weece ewe 16.85 17.97 20.44 19.93 
Wages of enles force..............000. 6.18 6.27 7.99 7.04 
Advertising .49 -28 32 16 
Wrapping -80 87 -76 472 
Other selling expense.................. 12 -16 -20 15 
Total selling expense.............. 7.59 7.58 9.27 8.07 
Rea rrre re ee 44 58 .80 91 
SD, BE, PE cccsoncsovessececesce -26 -28 -23 .86 
EE 464600 6900590000 00h0sp5escee -10 13 19 ll 
PE shhGROSOSCR GCs Cn cscsceaneesaceesis 1.63 1.25 1.27 1.60 
Interest ....... 88 40 52 35 
Depreciation ... .44 24 61 21 
Repairs ....... 26 19 -20 26 
PEED 00660000 sosiecesccveseucieses 16 10 21 16 
SE, Seah hath eh she oh sch oaixerss hanes s -06 05 11 01 
Losses from bad debts................ .08 -24 07 32 
Other genera] expense................. .55 -29 .14 4 
Total general expense............. 4.36 3.75 4.95 4.83 
i ___ ie i R a 14.77 15.48 15.78 17.31 
BEE Cub SOebnn Ones sees crccciicies 2.08 2.54 4.66 2.62 


*Taken from U. S. Department of Agriculture 


While the most appropriate figures 
have been selected from the Department 
of Agriculture table, it must be borne in 
mind that the figures are for a whole 
year, 1919, while those for the chain 
discussed in this article are weekly 
averages for the year 1928, which makes 
comparison somewhat difficult. 


Chains Have Higher Gross. 


The first thing that stands out is the 
fact that cost of goods sold to sales is 
less in the latter figures in all four 
groups than any one of the stores under 
discussion, except No. 1 which is lower 
than the independents cited. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the margin of oper- 
ation was greater in 1919 because of 
favorable markets, or just what the real 
explanation is. 

It should be noted that in all cases 
the chain stores have the highest gross. 
The only store of the chain described 
herein approaching the government 
figures is store No. 1. 

In order to compare expenses, it will 
be necessary to re-group Upton store 


Bulletin No. 1317, page 61, table 32. 





show more clearly just where the dif- 
ference lies. Note that in both the gov- 
ernment report and in the figures pre- 
sented for this chain’s stores (with the 
exception of store No. 1), the percent- 
age of salaries to sales is higher for the 
chains than in the case of the independ- 
ents. This is quite contrary to the 
general impression. 

Attention might be directed to store 
No. 3’s expense classification into “sell- 
ing” and “general” expenses, simply to 
call attention to the effect of the heavy 
rental paid by this store on the 
“general” expense, decidedly affecting 
that store’s percentage. 

Finally, attention should be called to 
the net profit figures. The stores of the 
chain being described (barring store No. 
8, which is not typical) have a much 
greater net profit than any of the 
groups shown in the government 
figures. This is the result of holding 
down expenses to a minimum and 
eliminating waste and losses. 

(Continued on page 49.) 
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A Move for Clean Business 

Increasingly open competition in the 
buying of livestock and the selling of 
meat and meat products is the goal 
sought by the packing industry in the 
formulation of resolutions to be pre- 
sented at a trade practice conference 
next fall. 

Practices the meat industry is seek- 
ing to correct are almost identical with 
those that have sprung up in other in- 
dustries as a result of sharp competi- 
tion, and of improved production meth- 
ods that have made possible a volume 
output so great as to require much 
selling pressure to move it. 

There is little relationship between 
the woolen goods industry and meat 
packing. Yet the former industry has 
a set of 14 trade rules, recently ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, that cover closely practices like 
those to be corrected in the meat pack- 
ing industry. 

Seven of these rules have been placed 
in the group that relate to practices 
having to do with possible violations 
of the law. These are secret rebates, 
concessions and allowances, price dis- 
crimination, inducing breach of con- 
tract, selling goods below cost, com- 
mercial bribery and enticement of com- 
petitor’s employees. 

The other seven rules, accepted as 
expressions of the trade, relate to terms 
of sale, special discounts, misleading 
selling prices, free samples and deliv- 
eries on consignment. 

The same major subjects are covered 
in the business code of the gypsum in- 
dustry and in the naval stores industry, 
both of which are entirely foreign to 
meat packing. 

In fact, codes of trade practices sub- 
mitted for most industries and ap- 
proved by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are practically the same, the vari- 
ations relating only to a few practices 
peculiar to the product of the industry. 

All industries are realizing that they 
must “clean house.” The remarkable 
thing is that the same dirt has been 
found in each household! 

All will have something of the same 
struggle in putting their rules into 
practice. Nevertheless, every respon- 
sible business man has a certain pride 
in living up to his word after it is 
given. 
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This pride of honesty is the best 
policeman any industry can have. If 
a meat packer subscribes to a pre- 
scribed set of rules he will live up to 
them, and see to it that they are en- 
forced by his entire organization. In 
so doing there may be slips and neces- 
sary changes in personnel where offend- 
ers are persistent. But eventually the 
rules will be enforced, because it will 
be worth while to enforce them. 

pat SE 


Beef Supplies and Demand 

In European countries the number of 
cattle per thousand of human popula- 
tion is very small compared with that 
in the large cattle producing countries. 
This means that these countries have 
a much smaller per capita beef con- 
sumption, their meat supply being made 
up more largely of pork. Also that 
they must import a large proportion of 
their beef. 


When the human population is large 
per square mile, the cattle population 
must necessarily be small. Here there 
is sharper competition between man 
and the lower animals for the food 
supply. 

In Great Britain, for example, the 
cattle population per 1,000 people in the 
period 1920-1925, was 253; in Germany, 
280; in France, 346; in Russia, 335, and 
in all other European countries only 
113. 


In New Zealand, on the other hand, 
the number of cattle per 1,000 persons 
in the same period was 2,643; in Aus- 
tralia, 2,536; in Argentine, 4,260; in 
Canada, 1,093, and in the United States, 
619. 

The United States is a beef eating 
nation, and as long as beef can be pro- 
cured at a fairly reasonable price beef 
consumption will remain at high levels. 
This is entirely possible with a cattle 
population of say 650 to each 1,000 of 
human population. 

There is little possibility that under 
normal conditions the proportion of 
beef cattle to human population in the 
United States will approach that shown 
for European countries. The present 
rate of increase of population in this 
country is small, and there are still vast 
grazing areas which can be used profit- 
ably for the production of calves for 
the feedlot. 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Smokehouse Construction 


An Eastern packer plans to build va- 
rious smokehouses for smoking meats 
and sausages, and asks for assistance 
in planning these houses. He says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Some months ago we received a copy of your 
magazine containing a sketch showing the proper 
method of building a smokehouse for smoking 
halfsmokes and bologna. We have misplaced this 
sketch and would like you to send us a copy of 
it with any information you can with reference 
to the best manner of constructing the following: 

Several smokehouses with single decks to take 
care of two sausage racks 45 in. square. Als» 
two houses, 7 ft. wide, 9 ft. deep, with 3 decks 
for smoking meats. The fire pit of these large 
houses will be below ground level. 

In the building of smokehouses, as 
in the construction of other important 
packinghouse units, plans should be 
prepared by packinghouse engineers 
who are in position to know the econo- 
mies that can be brought out in such 
construction. 

After these plans are made, local ar- 
chitects can carry them out. Many 
packers hesitate to do this on account 
of the cost involved, but this is saved 
many times over in economy of opera- 
tion. 

Smokehouse design and construction 
play a part in making good products 
possible and preventing losses due to 
excessive shrinkage and off-color meats. 

As smoking processes have been im- 
proved so have smokehouses. This de- 
partment of the meat packing plant is 
receiving its share of attention, and bet- 
ter design and construction are being 
worked out as research, study and ex- 
perience reveal the need for them. 

One Type of Smokehouse. 

In the accompanying illustration is 
shown a cross-section of a simple and 
inexpensive smokehouse in which have 
been incorporated details of design in- 
tended to eliminate some of the uncer- 
tainties attending smokehouse opera- 
tion. 

It is planned to be built of brick on a 
concrete foundation, and has a concrete 
roof, on top of which is 4 inches of 
corkboard insulation. The elimination 
of condensation in a smokehouse is es- 
sential, and this corkboard insulation is 
provided to accomplish this. 

This type of construction dispenses 
with the old style air chamber, which 
was difficult to keep clean and was of 
little value except as a draft distribu- 
tor. 

In this design it is intended that the 
drip pan shall also act as a draft dis- 
tributor, as well as serving to catch 
the drip from the smoke vent pipe. The 
pan is suspended from the ceiling by 
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wires and may be removed easily for 
cleaning. 

Damper control, so necessary in 
smokehouse operation to secure the best 
results, is made easy and convenient for 
the attendant by placing a sleeve in the 
roof, through which is run a chain con- 
nected to the damper arm. 
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The attendant can regulate the damp- 
er from the inside without the necessity 
of climbing to the roof. Thus there is 
eliminated the temptation to neglect 
this important operation, particularly in 
bad weather. 

Easy Damper Regulation. 
The floor is made of smooth round 
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iron, built into the wall at each end, 
and held at proper spacing by the use 
of iron spreaders drilled every two 
inches, with the bars running through 


these holes. These spreaders also add 
strength to the floor. This type of floor 
may be cleaned easily with a broom. 

The simple and economical design of 
the smokehouse as a whole provides few 
places for skippers to hide away from 
the clean-up man. 

Smokehouses of this prernnan may be 
made in any length within reason to fit 
the demands and needs of any particu- 
lar business. 

When the smokehouse is to be used 
for sausage smoking it is usually com- 
structed 5 ft. by 9 ft. 6. in. This size 
will accommodate two sages of the ordi- 
nary design. 

Other Smokehouse Suggestions. 

In a two-cage smokehouse, two smoke 
vents are usually installed in the roof. 
These are so located that one is directly 
over each cage when the cages are in 
position in the house. 

The sleeves through which the chains 
run to operate the damper should be 
placed as close to the door as possible. 
This is for the convenience of the op- 
erator, it being recognized that the 
more convenient it is to operate the 
dampers, the closer regulation of heat 
will be secured. Care should be taken 
to place these sleeves at the proper an- 
gle for easy damper operation. 

In the larger smokehouses in which 
hams, bacon, etc., are to be smoked, the 
smoke vents should be so distributed 
that an even smoke and heat will pre- 
vail in all parts of the room. 


Making Smokehouse Plans. 

The inquirer asks regarding plans for 
two large smokehouses. For these 
houses, the desirability of having a 
packinghouse engineer draw plans is 
emphasized. The location of the houses, 
whether outside or inside, the relation 
of the houses to the other operations, 
the thickness of the walls necessary in 
his climate, etc., all will have an im- 
portant influence on proper design and 
construction. 

In the section in which this inquirer 
operates it would be desirable to have 
a double roof or false ceiling because 
of heavy snowfall and to avoid con- 
densation that may collect. Tracking 
in the smokehouse should be arranged 
for the convenient handling of carriers. 


The fire pits should be from 6 to 8 ° 


feet below the first floor grate, and 
suitable draft openings should be pro- 
vided in the fire pit doors to allow for 
proper regulation of draft. 

The great majority of smokehouses 
are equipped with steam coils to assist 
in cold weather in maintaining an even 
temperature. 
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Handling Hog Stomachs 


A Northern packer wants to use hog 
stomachs in certain of his sausages. 
He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Please advise the proper method of handling 
hog stomachs to be used in sausage. What 
do they take the place of? What percentage 
should be used per 100 lbs. beef trimmings, pork 
trimmings and cheek meat? 

After hog stomachs are turned and 
washed they are placed in a tripe wash- 
ing machine with hot salt water, and 
all slime removed. They are then 
cooked, the same as tripe, until tender. 

They may be used in place of tripe 
in pork and smoked sausage, liver sau- 
sage and head cheese. 

Hog stomachs contain more grease 
than tripe and not so large a quantity 
of them can be used in wieners and 
other smoked sausage, but for liver 
sausage 25 per cent may be used and 
about 15 per cent in head cheese. 


$e 
Color of Liver Sausage 


How can the pink color in liver sau- 
sage be overcome? A Western sau- 
sagemaker asks the cause of this and 
method of avoiding it. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Gur liver sausage has a pink color inside, and 
we do not want it to look that way. The sausage 
our trade likes best does not have this color. 
How can we get rid of it? 

If liver sausage has a tendency to 
become sour, this color will develop. 
However, in this inquirer’s case it is 
probably due to the fact that the livers 
are not scalded before they are used. 

The livers should be cut in strips, 
soaked in cold water, then put into 
boiling water immediately and par- 
boiled, stirring all the while. Then pour 








Fancy Dry-Cure Bacon 


An Eastern packinghouse 
superintendent got especial- 
ly good results with the 
formula for making fancy 
dry cure bacon which he se- 
cured from THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. This is what 
he says about it: 

“Some 90 days ago I 
wrote you for a cure you 
could recommend for a 
fancy dry cure bacon. We 
have already given it a thor- 
ough trial and the cure has 
far more than exceeded our 
expectations in all ways.” 

This formula is available 
to subscribers. Send a 2c 
stamp with request to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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this water off and plunge the livers 
into cold water long enough tv cool 
and bleach. 

They are then taken direct to the 
silent cutter. If a very light colored 
product is desired, bleached tripe and 
edible cracklings may be used with the 
livers, also hog stomachs but the latter 
must be chopped very fine. 

The pinkish color is usually preva- 
lent in braunschweiger in the manufac- 
ture of which the livers are not scald- 
ed. However, for ordinary liver sau- 
sage many producers prefer to scald 
the livers and avoid this pinkish tinge. 








Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 








A CHAIN-BELT KINK. 
W. F. Schaphorst, M.E. 

Not long ago a prominent engineer- 
ing journal published an interesting 
kink on the conversion of a silent chain 
drive to a belt drive. 

A certain silent chain broke. A new 
chain was unavailable, and there were 
no repair parts on hand. The me- 
chanic ingeniously made a belt drive 
out of it by wrapping lengths of the 
silent chain around the sprockets and 
making them endless. That gave him 
fairly smooth faces on both sprockets 
and enabled him to use them as pul- 
leys. In other words, the back of the 
chains became the surface of the newly- 
devised pulleys. 

The diameters of the sprockets were 
approximately 10 and 16 in., respec- 
tively, the diameters with the chain on 
being about 1 in. greater. The width 
of the chain and also the belt was 10 
in. The speed of the motor was 900 
r.p.m. The horsepower of the motor 
was 75. 

Checking over the figures for belt 
drives and using a diameter of 11 in 
for the pulley motor, we get a belt. 
speed of about 2,590 ft. per minute. 
This speed, according to tables for ordi- 
nary leather belting, should enable two- 
ply leather belt to transmit 62.75 h.p. 
This, as will be noted, is fairly close to 
the 75 h.p. transmitted by the chain. 

If a special tan leather belt were 
used, which is capable of transmitting 
20 per cent more power than the ordi- 
nary variety, we get 75.3 h.p. In other. 
words, if the maintenance man had had 
a special tan leather belt on hand he 
could have pulled full load—75 h.p 

Of course it is quite possible that "ie 
back of a chain, when used as a pulley, 
will not pull as much as a standard 
pulley. So far as is known, no com- 
parative test has ever been made cov- 
ering that point. But since strips of 
chrome inside of a regular leather belt 
will pull more than the original belt 
in direct contact with a standard pulley, 
it may be that the reverse—strips of 
steel on special tanned belting—will 
also pull more. Anyway, the kink is 
very interesting and may prove valu- 
able to others. 











Financial Notes 





News Notes and Practical Pointers 
on the Money Side. 





POSTUM NOW GENERAL FOODS. 

The General Foods Corporation came 
into being on July 24, when the name 
of the Postum Co., Inc., was changed 
to General Foods Corporation. 

The Postum Company, Inc., has ac- 
quired the North Atlantic Oyster 
Farms, a concern which markets 
oysters, and will operate it in conjunc- 
tion with the General Seafoods Cor- 
poration, which Postum and affiliated 
interests recently acquired. North At- 
lantic Oyster Farms was incorporated 
under the laws of New York in 1914 as 
successor to the Sealshipt Oyster Sys- 
tem. The company’s subsidiaries in- 
clude the Rhode Island Oyster Farm 
Company, the Connecticut Oyster 
Farms Company, the South Norwalk 
Oyster Farms, the Long Island Oyster 
Farms Company, the Blue Points Com- 
pany and the Producers Sales Com- 


pany. 
on 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Stockholders of the Van Camp Pack- 
ing Co. have voted to increase the com- 
mon stock of the company from 500,000 
shares of no-par value, to 750,000 
shares. 

George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., have declared their regular quar- 
terly dividend of 374%c on common, pay- 
able August 15 to stockholders of rec- 
ord August 1. 

The Sullivan Packing Co., Detroit, 
Mich., has declared its 42nd quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent on the preferred 
stock of the company, payable August 
1 to stockholders of record July 20, 
1929. 

The Mathieson Alkali Works reports 
a net income of $610,697 for the quar- 
ter ended June 30. Net income for 
the first six months of 1929 amounted 
to $1,117,371, or $1.75 a share on 588,- 
328 common shares. 

The board of directors of Armour 
and Company, at its meeting Friday, 
July 19, declared the usual quarterly 
dividend on the company’s preferred 
stocks, payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 10. 

For the six months ended June 30, net 
profits of Stahl Meyer, Inc., New York, 
amounted to $260,936, after deprecia- 
tion and federal taxes, equal after pre- 
ferred dividend requirements to $1.68 on 
130,000 shares of common stock. Sales 
for the period totaled $4,627,570. 

Plans for a split-up of the common 
stock of the Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany have been made subject to ap- 
proval of the stockholders at a special 
meeting called for August 3. The split- 
up is on a five for one basis and the 
issue of 7,500,000 new shares. Of the 
new issue 6,250,000 shares will go to 
present stockholders and the balance 
will be sold on the open market. 

For the six months ended June 30 
the Beechnut Packing Co. reports a 
net income of $1,377,545 after esti- 
mated federal taxes and dividends on 
preferred stock. This is equivalent to 
$3.24 a share on 425,000 shares of 
common stock outstanding, compared 
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to $3.13 a share in the same period 
of 1928. In the second quarter of the 
year the earnings were considerably 
better than in the first, amounting to 
$898,835 before federal taxes as against 
$654,407 in the preceding quarter and 
$765,904 in the second quarter of 1928. 
oe 
DANAHY ENLARGES MEAT CHAIN. 

The Edward T. Danahy Co., meat 
wholesalers, Buffalo, with its recently 
organized chain store system known as 
the Danahy-Faxon Stores, Inc., has 
taken over the 34 stores in the Wilson 
provision chain. This brings 164 re- 
tail stores and a modern packing plant 
under the control of the Danahy-Faxon 
Stores, Inc. The annual business of the 
~ eee is said to exceed $5,500,- 
The merged company is owned by 
Buffalo capital, according to an an- 
nouncement made by Edward T. 
Danahy, and all employees will be given 
opportunity to become stockholders in 
the corporation. No public offerings of 
the 55,000 shares of stock will be made 
at this time. Later this stock will be 
listed on the Buffalo exchange. 

The directorate of the consolidated 
companies will consist of Edward T. 
Danahy, Ira T. Gleason, Philip Gerner, 
Thomas P. Cauley, Joseph J. Collins and 
Frederick H. Buehl. The Edward T. 
Danahy Co. is not the same as the 
Danahy Packing Co. 


Nees 
PACKER STOCK QUOTATIONS. 


The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on July 
24, 1929, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with the number of shares dealt 
in during the week and the closing 
prices on July 17, or nearest previous 
date, were as follows: 


Sales. High. Tow. _—Close.— 
Wk. ended July July 
July 24. —July 24.— 24. i. 
Allied Pack.... 200 5% % % % 
Do Sr. Pfd.. 100 14% 14% ) ere 
Amal, Leath... 500 55g 55g 55g 6 
Do Pfd. .... 100 50 50 46 
SS OS Oe eee eee 6% 
Do Pfd. .... 400 33 32% 32% 36 
Amer. Stores . 2,700 69% 69% 69% 68% 
Armour A, ....12,2000 11% U% 11% 12% 
AN esnceen 9,300 6% 6% 6% 6% 
Pfd. .... 500 74% =74% $%T% £1738 
Do Del. Pfd. 700 86% 86% 86% 86% 
Barnett Leath.. 300 8% 8% 8% ee wi 
Beechnut Pack. 400 84% 83 83 82 
Chick. C. Of1.. 1,500 36 36 36 387% 
Childs Co. ....14,300 72% 71 71 10% 
Cudahy Pack... 5,000 53% 53 53 5414 
First N. Strs...27,500 74 72 725% 3% 
Gobel Co. ....13, 39% 38% 39 44% 
Gt.A. & P. Pfd. 130 116% 116% 116% 116% 
Hormel, G. A.. 250 52 52% 52 BY 
Hygrade Food.. 2,600 37 36% 37 365, 
Kroger G. & B. 51,300 935% 91% 91% 88% 
EAE sccncvcce 9,150 13% 12% 13 12% 
MacMarr Strs.. 4,700 42% 42% 42% 41% 
Mayer, Oscar . 150 12% BED -sebes v0.0 
Do ist Pfd.. 25 104 errr 
Do 2nd Pfd.. 50 100 Se | Suan \ anak 
I sind nidww “uasde jodeas 45% 
Morrell, John.. 1,500 76% 76 76 77 
Nat. F. Pr. B. 700 8% 8% 8% 8 
Nat. Leath ... 1,100 2% 2% 2% 2% 
ee, “OR. ssces 600 73 72% 72% $$$172% 
Postum Co. ..76,500 77% 735 #$77% 77 
Rath Pack. .. 3,100 35% 34% 34% 35% 
Safeway Strs...11,000 168% 168% 168% 171 
Do 6% Pfd.. 480 938% 98% 938% £95 
Do 7% Pfd.. 60 104 108 104 103% 
Stahl-Meyer ... 1,700 41% 41 eee 
Strauss, Nathan 400 21% 19% 19% 22 
Strauss-Roth .. 4,100 26% 26% 26% 25% 
Swift & Co. .. 1,500 128% 128% 128% 129% 
Do Intl. .... 3,400 34% 338% 344% 34 
Trunz Pork ... 44 40 ees 
U. S. Leath...10,500 19% 17% 18 21% 
_¢ enre 5,400 36% 29% 30 39 
i OG co fats Lenens. onewe:. bene 94 
Wesson Ol .... 3,500 34 32 32 33 
Do Pfd. .... 4.100 60% 59% 60% £60 
Wilson & Co.. 1,500 7 75% 7% 7% 
pA ........ 2,700 18% 17% 18% 17% 
Do Pfd. .... 800 61% 61% 6 
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Chain Meat Stores 


News and Views in This New Field 
of Meat Distribution. 





CHAIN MEAT STORE VOLUME. 


The volume of sales of the straight 
meat chain stores, of which there are 
said to be more than 2,000, are be- 
lieved to represent a larger proportion 
of the entire meat trade of the coun- 
try than the number of the shops would 
indicate, according to a recent observer 
in this field. Cash sales ranging from 
a half million to a million dollars a 
year are reported by many such shops, 
this observer says. 

aa 
CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

The H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., 
earned a net profit of $329,388 for the 
five months ended June 29. This is 
equal to $2.32 a share on the common 
stock. In the same period of 1928 the 
earnings were $13,664, or 39c a share 
on common. 

For the quarter ended June 30 the 
Trunz Pork Stores Inc., report a net 
profit of $75,716 after charges and 
federal taxes. The net profit for the 
first six months of the year were $168,- 
593. Net sales for the first half of 
the year totalled $2,497,086, an in- 
crease of 16.5 per cent over the same 
period of 1928. 

The Bay Cities Mercantile Co., 
which operated 54 meat, grocery and 
vegetable stores in Los Angeles, Calif., 
and vicinity, has recently been acquired 
by MacMarr Stores, Inc. The sales of 
the former for 1928 totaled $2,850,000. 
The MacMarr chain now numbers 
1,100 stores including the new addi- 
tion, with sales of about $58,000,000 
annually. 

The Kroger Grocery and Baking Co. 
shows an increase of 28.2 per cent in 
the number of stores operated on June 
29, 1929, compared with the same 
period a year ago. The total now op- 
erated is 5,386 an increase of 1,184 
stores. 

The Sanitary Grocery Co., operating 
in Washington and Baltimore and 
nearby Maryland and Virginia cities 
has acquired Knoblock Bros., Inc., a 
Baltimore chain, consisting of 71 
stores. With this acquisition the Sani- 
tary company now controls and op- 
erates 449 stores. 

For the six months ended June 30, 
1929, the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Co. report a net profit of $4,015,775, 
after depreciation and taxes. This is 
equal after preferred dividends to $2.41 
a share on 1,662,373 common shares, 
which is the average outstanding for 
the period. This compares’ with 
$2,538,112, or $2.35 a share on 1,076,680 
shares, the average number for the 
first six months of 1928. 

Samuel Levin, vice-president of the 
United Food Stores, Inc., Baltimore, 
Md., has announced the consolidation of 
the Lord Baltimore Stores, Inc., com- 
prising 40 units, with his organization. 
The United Food Stores, Inc., is a co- 
operative organization of 80 member 
stores, the largest of its kind in Balti- 
more. Operation of the combine will 
be under the name of United Food 
Stores, Inc. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Market Easier—Some Profit Taking— 
Hogs Lower—Cash Demand Less 
Urgent—Speculated Selling. 

The action of the market the past 
week has shown an easier tendency, 
evidence of a lessening demand for 
products and a more limited interest in 
the market. The situation seems to 
have changed somewhat in that there 
is less anxiety about supplies. In ad- 
dition, recent speculative buyers have 
shown evidence of willingness to sell. 

The livestock movement has _ been 
fairly good. Hog receipts for the past 
week, while slightly less than the pre- 
ceding week, were in excess of last 
year. Cattle receipts were in excess 
of last year and sheep receipts were 
only slightly under last year. The total 
of the receipts at the principal points 
of hogs, cattle and sheep amounted to 
nearly 800,000 head. This gave quite 
a liberal supply and was reflected in 
an easier price, with hogs off nearly 
%c a pound from the preceding week. 

The position of the market, however, 
does not seem to be greatly changed. 
Prices improved, but the improvement 
has shown evidence of checking the de- 
mand for distribution. And there has 
been quite a little evidence of hesita- 
tion on the part of buyers of fresh 
meats and this is becoming somewhat 
of a factor in the market. 

The export movement is keeping up 
fairly well, however, compared with 
last year, and the total of the exports 
for the 6% months is about even on the 
combined total of hams and bacon, with 
exports of lard 7,000,000 lbs. more and 
pork 4,000,000 lbs. more. 

Export Demand Has Changed. 

A rather interesting point in connec- 

tion with the exports is the change in 
the demand. The decrease in the ex- 
ports of hams and shoulders has been 
almost entirely to the United Kingdom. 
On the other hand, there has been an 
increase of 7,000,000 lbs. in the exports 
of bacon to the United Kingddém, with 
a slight increase to other Continental 
European points, and a decrease of 
3,000,000 lbs. to Cuba. In the lard 
movement there has been an increase 
of 15,000,000 Ibs. to Germany, but a 
decrease of 7,000,000 lbs. to the United 
Kingdom. Exports to other countries 
are showing slight change only. 
_ The South Dakota report states that 
information is being gathered by the 
Extension Surveys of the state college 
on the principal kinds and location of 
the stock and feed cattle in the main 
sections of South Dakota. This in- 
formation will be distributed to corn 
belt feeders in August. The purpose 
of this survey is to establish trading 
contacts. 

In regard to hogs, it makes the 
rather interesting statement that the 
upward seasonal swing in the hog mar- 
ket is expected by some observers to 
reach its crest in the first part of 
August, and that producers probably 
will advance their marketing period 
from September this year on account 
of the sharp break in prices which oc- 
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curred last year during that month. In 
regard to the supplies of heavy cattle, 
the report says that it isn’t expected 
to be any larger than last year as the 
range territory was combed carefully 
last Fall. 

Feedstuff Supply Promising. 

The general supply of feedstuffs 
seem to be fairly promising through 
the Central West, and lower Northwest 
but in North Dakota and Manitoba the 
drouth has been very serious and pas- 
tures and ranges are short. This may 
force the movement to market of live- 
stock from those sections either or to 
other sections for feeding. In_ the 
Canadian Northwest the year has been 
almost a disaster, and there is not only 
a great shortage in the wheat crop, but 
a serious shortage in feed grain and 
summer pasture. There is likelihood 
of very serious conditions for livestock 
in this section. 

The United States, excepting a small 
area of the Northwest, seems to have 
been most fortunately situated this 
year. Not only does there appear to 
be ample feedstuffs, but the reports 
from the South indicate the possibility 
of a good cotton crop. This will natur- 
ally mean a large supply of oil and of 
cottonseed feedstuffs. 

PORK—Demand at New York was 
fair and the market was very steady. 
Mess was quoted at $32.00; family, 
$37.00; fat backs, $25.50@29.00. 

LARD—Demand at New York was 
moderate both for domestic and ex- 
port, and the market was heavy at 
times. Prime western was quoted at 
$12.65@12.75; middle western, $12.55 
@12.65; city, 12%@12%c; refined con- 
tinent, 12%c; South America, 135%c; 
Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, car lots, 
llc; smaller lots, 11%@11%%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 17%2c under Sep- 
tember; loose lard, $1.10 under Septem- 
ber; leaf lard, $1.52% under Septem- 
be 


r. 

BEEF—The market at New York 
was quiet but steady. Mess was quoted 
at $36.00; packet, $25.00@27.00; family, 
$28.00@30.00; extra India mess, $42.00 
@45.00; 6 lb. South America, $16.75; 
a tongues, $75.00@80.00 per bar- 
rel. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








BRITISH PROVISION CABLE. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, July 25, 1929.—General 

provision market steady but firm. De- 
mand for hams and picnics fair. Square 
shoulders very poor. Lard trade dull. 
Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 118s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 83s; hams, long cut, 
113s; picnics, 78s; short backs, 92s; 
bellies, clear, 89s; Canadian, 119s; 
Cumberland, 90s; spot lard, 63s 6d. 
<r’ 


EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg is improving 
slightly, according to cable advices to 
the United States Department of Com- 


merce. Receipts of lard for the week 
were 870 metric tons. Arrivals of hogs 
at 20 of Germany’s most important 
markets were 73,000, at a top Berlin 
price of 18.82c a lb., compared with 
83,000, at 15.14c lb., for the same week 
last year. 

The Rotterdam market was strong 
because of vegetable oils. Animal fats 
were in good demand with prices higher. 
Lard steady. 

The market at Liverpool was steady 
with consumptive demand only fair. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 19,000 for the 
week compared with 30,000 last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending July 19, 1929, 
was 78,000, as compared with 85,000 for 
the same week of last year. 


—— a 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 


Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended July 20, 1929, are re- 
ported as follows: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 


WILTSHIRES. 
Jan. 1, 
——wWeek ended——__'29, to 
July July July July 
20, 21, 13, 20. 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1929. 
M Ibs. Mibs. Mibs. M Ibs. 

Total ............ 2,198 1,878 2,204 77,413 
To Belgium ........ 43 ene 13 853 
United Kingdom ... 1,713 1,729 1,955 61,703 
Other Europe ...... 10 eee coos «2,016 

ME. Sencawacuacces 35 35 1 4,390 
Other countries .... 397 114 825 9,451 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLAND. 

TE cccucwcin cus 2,030 2,796 2,862 82,904 
To Germany ....... 123 176 213 «4,766 
United Kingdom ... 1,389 1,783 2,251 37,737 
Other Europe ...... 374 202 314 27,786 
Ores 31 30 cone 7,842 
Other countries .... 113 5 84 4,773 

LARD. 

SE ocdeecsseses 9,990 11,875 11,193 449,399 
To Germany ........ 1,479 38,407 1,444 100,798 
Netherlands ........ 1,573 885 919 22,805 
United Kingdom .... 4,854 4,452 6,113 144,319 
Other Europe ...... 404 316 612 51,181 
GO vc cuxvenasevas 1,486 1,422 1,287 45,375 
Other countries ..... 694 893 868 75,921 


TD i scdendugeice 546 503 355 23,919 
4,446 


To United Kingdom. 208 112 29 ’ 

Other Europe ...... 2 ante 97 2,220 
CE c.eecokeesdte 125 260 167 385,015 
Other countries .... 211 131 62 12,238 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended July 20, 1929. 





Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, rk, 

Mibs. M Ibs. M Ibs, Tbs. 
err 2,198 2,030 9,990 546 
BOGtOM 2 cccccccccsee coer eccee eens 8 
DOUG cv cvcccccees 1,203 948 1,499 203 
Port Huron ........ 929 257 977 117 
BOF WORE ccccccces 31 1 994 3 
New Orleans ....... 25 31 «1,186 208 
New  MOeK ccccccces 10 7938 5,186 7 

Philadelphia ....... oaks sens 148 

DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 

Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: Ibs. M Ibs. 
United Kingdom ...........ee00+ 1,718 1,389 
Liverpool 771 1,006 
TAGE cocvccsccscnces 352 27 
Manchester ....cccccccccccccccces 10 odes 
GN is Sennecipidccuewicc casts 343 44 
Other United Kingdom .......... 237 222 
Lard, 
Exported to: M Ibs. 
GOPFMANY 22. .ccccccccccccccccccccvccscccses 1,479 
BREE oe dsb vecececccccoveccoceeccesedes 1,376 


OCRCE GEPMANY 2. ccrcccccccccccvccccsccoce 103 
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JUNE MEAT AND FAT EXPORTS. 

Exports of meats and fats during 
June, 1929, and for four months ended 
April, with comparisons, are given by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce as 
follows: 













JUNE. 
1929. 1928. 

Total meat and meat prod- 
Cte, BB. cccccccccccccs 39,337,396 36,522,189 
VOIR .ccccccevccccscces $ 7,220,612 6,056,003 

Total oninad oils and fats, 
pe neh edene sv copeese 73,566,802 62,576,114 
Value bubebecencceeeeses $ 9,026,217 8,147,989 
~~ — veal, fresh, Ibs. 232,774 137,769 
GRD oc nccaccscecesscsce $ 42,607 25,595 
Beet ‘pickled, etc., lbs... 998,847 1,076,261 
WEED cccdecervdvcssceces t 129,483 
. aun, Ibs. 745 352,070 
ED 9 00450h050005 000510 46,644 
Wiltshire sides, Ibs. .... 53,016 
| EEE g 8,673 
Cumberland sides, lbs..... 422,550 
pevenbevedsesevdew 74,406 
Hams and shoulders, lbs... 12,571,347 13,754,462 
WEIS ccccccscesucvescss $ 2,710,266 2,453,299 
—, i, Eiuesnecouss see 12,760,654 9,620,314 
Se bU DUS eves ouens $ 1,941,782 1,343,123 
Pickled a, We seen 3,958,799 2,549,175 
BED anbpoes us soncceness $ 574,986 348,196 
Oleo oll TRS, ee cccscccsce 3,585,976 5,356,347 
RS ee er $ 390,962 717,759 
DIL, nin 6s 0s ekeec oe 67,251,997 53,435,938 
DED Gisvses<cense ssa $ 8,310,063 6,944,601 
shaieah lard, Ibs. > 1,013,783 2,059,072 
WEED enn sdstnsnctcreces 131,546 269,197 

Lard compounds, animal 
i Serre 309,345 279,106 
er pre $ 39,171 38,326 

Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, lbs. 63,264 49,303 
TD -ssbetsschewncese 6 ~ 11,820 8,044 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. ...... 1,262,587 1,408,124 
er err $ 141,289 147,573 

Lard compounds, vegetable 
BER, GE, wccwsccccneccs 571,129 311,873 
WRRRS cccvescvesnesevess $ 75,01 42,839 

SIX MONTHS ENDED JUNE. 
1929. 1928. 

Total meats and meat 
products, Ibs. ..........230,301,341 218,577,728 
a Tee $41,144,093 35,540,906 

Total animal oils and fats, 
DL, ‘sebebodobavcves tense 469,103,778 453,781,017 
DD 25. cs0esneesscaveay $60,171,550 58,613,882 
Beef ll veal, fresh, Ibs. 1,509,192 998,459 
eer $ 819 222,529 
a ~ Sassen etc., lbs 5,044,936 4,474,281 
eedccdevesesceeese 606,278 573,688 
Pork, “fre GS ele e ea gs 6,016,135 6,787,549 
MED. 002564050200060008 $ 958,943 1,036,983 
Wiltshire Siena; Be. sc0ce 2,660,354 394,900 
DD Sas ssnnessasebeque 5, 60,783 
Cumberland sides, 2,975,539 
WMD ont esncesosscceens 461,610 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs 69,606,095 
DE bebabdsseessaesens 11,902,043 
— > cuaseecsinpess 67,073,189 
8,914,207 
Pickled or Ibs. 16,219,216 
2,086,543 
. 32,871,531 
$ 3,727,3 4,522,924 

. 417 





19,816 396,027,826 








$54.12 ,654 50,868,858 
. 609,972 15,044,363 
RO TT OTT 1,274,926 2,006,518 
1,814,010 2,389,618 
$ = 281,907 316,307 
Margarine of animal or 
vegetable fats, lbs....... 352,953 
DD 0 0'0b54>0nsescncvee $ 66,929 
Cottonseed oil, Ibs. ...... 12,665,235 
WERRD cccccccccscccccces $ 1,224,461 
Lard compounds, vegetable 
ee rrr 3,051,247 »735,177 
VOIRC 2 ncccccvcccccccces $ 423,192 363,837 
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MAY MEAT EXPORTS. 
Domestic exports of specific classes 
of meats and meat products from the 
United States during May, 1929, are 
officially reported as follows: 






Lbs. Value. 
Beef and veal, pkld. or cured. 957,027 $111,445 
PORK DAROOMIER. 6 ow cdevesces cs 237,445 31,331 
Loins and other fresh pork... 542,334 76,882 
Wiltshire sides .......... -- 604,491 88,264 
Hams and shoulders . 11,246,397 2,455,993 
7 NE srr ar . 14,405,761 2,136,807 
Cumberland sides ....,....... 860,643 179,510 
err ee 3,532,191 529,681 
BID oc eccsecsncccecsveses 213,407 69,759 
DEE: i aes oe Nbanesenessonneee 64,191,769 9,074,787 
Neutral lard ......cccccccces 1,301,257 174,704 


Shipments from the United States to 
non-contiguous territories: 

Alaska—Beef and veal, pickled or 
cured 757 lbs.; sausage, 28,100 Ibs. 

Hawaii—Beef and veal, pickled or 
cured, 757 lbs.; pork carcasses, 12,166 
lbs.; loins and other fresh pork, 57,657 
lbs.; Wiltshire sides, 100 lbs.; hams and 
shoulders, 132,507 lbs.; bacon, 28,950 
lbs.; pickled pork, 5,939 lbs.; sausage, 
85,035 lbs.; lard, 11,575 lbs. 

Porto Rico—Beef and veal, pickled 
and cured, 4,173 lbs.; loins and other 
fresh pork, 20,665 lbs.; hams and shoul- 
ders, 522,205 Ibs.; bacon, 69,741 Ibs.; 
Cumberland sides, 429 lbs.; pickled pork, 
780,185 lbs.; sausage, 143,994 Ibs.; lard, 
1,571,068 Ibs. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 

Imports of meats and meat products 
received at the port of New York for 
the week ended July 20, 1929, accord- 
ing to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 









Economics: ‘ 

Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Cured beef round ......... 3,000 Ibs. 
Argentine—Canned corned beef ...... 90,000 Ibs, 
Cemaian—POk GHA .iccdcrcesvececvess 17,893 lbs. 
Canada—Meat products .............. 1,349 Ibs 
Canada—Bacon ......ccceccccccccceees 3,012 Ibs. 
Canada—Vealers ........eeeseveveeeees 2,387 
Germany—H 1,017 Ibs. 
Germany—Saus 3,136 Ibs. 
Germany—Hams in tins............-.. 2,906 Ibs. 
eID, oc ages nee secs est aes 1,923 Ibs. 
Trelamd—EIAMS ...2ccccvccccceccesevees 397 lbs. 
Italy—Sausage .......ccccccesecsccees 5,495 lbs. 
Norway—Meat cakes in tins.......... 594 lbs. 
oe Pr rere 12,608 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Canned corn beef ..........551,700 Ibs. 


eke 

LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
July 1 to July 24, 1929, totaled 17,987,- 
213 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 1,879,- 
600 lbs.; stearine, 141,200 Ibs. 

oo 
DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 

Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended July 22, 1929, amounted to 4,382 
metric tons, compared with 4,677 metric 
tons for 1928. 


July 27, 1929. 


CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Imports and exports of casings into 
and from the United States during 
April, 1929, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as follows: 
IMPORTS. 


Sheep, Lamb & Goat. Others.* 








Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
eer) ee 1,500 257 
DEEN scisncowsn bou pas? pAteehee 19,258 1,931 
Germany 15,655 13,826 368,707 62,265 
Greece .... - 1,700 1,416 eeteces 
Lithuania ...... 1,630 2,252 
Netherlands ... 4,842 4,722 352 16,097 
Poland & Danzig 288 610 450 174 
Soviet Russia 

in “Europe..... 32,425 275,939 16,478 6,100 
United eae a 324 1,265 15,101 3,523 
Canada ........» 4,858 130,776 237,574 37,534 
PL sc occcene Susess 3 caveces 9 192 
eS eee 311 5,431 300 98 
Argentina ...... 20, 024 31,821 = 947 166,002 
PEEL: . ckdeueene cheeses” “eewaee 427 7,279 
ID. sos Sk bah iby 12,375 17,267 1007 593 26,763 
PE csevsessvss seeeee 0f0a%0 11,000 1,400 
UORBERY «26000. 650 570 179,672 
British India.... 17,979 36,135 200 
China le 161,120 39,837 
Iraq é 25,661 
Persia . 9,733 
Syria 25,060 
SE dansccses 18,452 44,653 7,186 
Australia ... 81,391 79,054 192,407 
New Zealand. £185,240 243,603 245 
Un. of 8S. A frica 3,266 MD (casaxa> <seaem 
Morocco ....000. 800 Se Aceaes Saaune 


*Includes hog casings from China, Russia, etc. 


EXPORTS. 
jae Casings. Beef Casings. 
Ds. Value. Lbs. Value. 





Belgium » aoe 5,310 74,506 11,949 
SEK Sb kciees, aesass “Kaebes 31,271 4/237 
DEE. Gon sedhe,. naanee) 08 ake 14,782 1,585 
... RRA 1,100 240 13,850 2,835 
Germany ....... 454,352 55,431 1,219,425 181,081 
DC Cec cGucanny wakeee..) s46a ee 1,990 343 
DL cce thet thcainbe «hacks 290,710 43,312 
Peemennamie .... OF,200 UNE fivcce  secees 
OO ren ere 9,503 1,197 


Poland & Danzig * 849 4,350 24,732 3,173 
10/8 








RY osiabn'cb eis 1,019 53,596 8,660 
BP 5 sensvee'e 1,548 48,844 6,115 
Switzerland .... 5 2,183 30,710 5,952 
United Kingdom. 1355, 507 126,187 19,823 5,989 
OO Ere 9,867 1,020 17,147 4,571 
Guatemala ..... 7,400 Rn. | Aeaeeel ca eahs 
Honduras ....... 25 De: bshavn. - Caeand 
Nicaragua ...... 60 De GuScan \ -oeeaae 
PE <onne4ee spthed | thea 60 50 
OO Pee 3.497 200 28 
Bermudas : 3E8 Me wesess obbeas 
Other B. W. I.. 188 _. SO ee ee 
Re 290 814 2,477 427 
Co ere 346 RR gre 
PR Ah ehasdd 0000.4 Ohana) eae 1,622 338 
SR eave has a a's 665 D, osgkhual) aeons 
Philippines .... 407 De “se cmsS | Mewante 
Australia “i 36,011 SE deeides. saaanue 
New Zealand.. ee “SE ekasce  Wndvere 
South Africa.... 5,800 LS Se ore 


Exports of other casings were: Fin- 
land, 105 Ibs.; value, $194. France, 662 
Ibs.; value, $148. Germany, 121,068 
lbs.: value, $23,577. Netherlands, 30,147 
Ibs.; value, $1,487. Sweden, 77,268 lIbs.; 
value, $6,387. United Kingdom, 5,987 
Ibs.; value, $1,200. Canada, 66,562 lbs.; 


value, $12,239. Panama, 200 lbs.; value, 
$190. Brazil, 157 Ibs.; value, $83. 
Venezuela, 220 Ibs.; value, $297. Union 


of South Africa, 6,212 lbs.; value $1,418. 
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MARGARINE CARTONS 


items. 


The Imitation Food Products Co. 


(Branch of The Artistic Production Co.) 
107 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ask for our Catalog of May 1, 1929. Many new 
Greatly reduced prices. 


We sell direct. | 




























Joliet, Illinois 


PROTECT THE PRODUCT 


HY-GLOSS Paraffined Cartons are unexcelled; are 
used by the leading Oleo Manufacturers of the country. 
They attract the attention of the discriminating buyer. 


National Carton Company 























ZENOBIA— ALL GREEN —BLANCHED 
PISTACHIO NUTS 


Ready for Use N° more bother 


Use “Zenobia” Blanched Pistachios in Making Meat 
Loaves, = seg aang Mosaic, Sandwich Spread, Etc. 


for rmula, 
|_ZENOBIA’ COMPANY, 165 Hudson St., New York 


removing the skins 


Sample and Price 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—A rather quiet but firm 
tone featured the tallow market in the 
East the past week. There was a lack 
of pressure of supplies and some buy- 
ing interest, but no particular volume 
of trade appeared to have passed. Sell- 
ers were firm in their views, being in a 
well sold-up position and with a small 
production at hand. Nevertheless, ideas 
on values varied quite considerably. 

There were numerous intimations of 
business passing under cover, but these 
sales appeared to be light. "The pack- 
ers and the larger producers were hold- 
ing tightly and anticipating higher 
levels in the nearby future. The tone 
in competing quarters was firm. This 
was helpful, but speculative commodity 
markets were somewhat easier and at- 
tracted attention. 

At New York, extra f.o.b. was quoted 
anywhere from 7%c to 7%c, but in 
some well-versed quarters the impres- 
sion prevails that little or no quantity 
of tallow could be purchased below the 
73%4c level. At New York, special was 
quoted at 7%c; extra, 73% @7%c; edible, 
856c. 

At Chicago, the market for tallow 
was rather featureless, with trade dull, 
but offerings appeared to be light. A 
slow demand for the better grades was 
noted. At Chicago, edible was quoted 
at 8%4c; fancy, 8@8%c; prime packer, 
8c; No. 1, 74@7%c; No. 2, 6%c. 

There was no auction at London this 
week. At Liverpool, Australian tallow 
was unchanged. Fine was quoted at 
41s and good mixed quoted at 40s. 

STEARINE—The market at New 
York was quiet but steadier. Offerings 
were lighter and oleo was quoted at 
10%c nominal. At Chicago, the market 
was also quiet but very steady. Oleo 
there was quoted at 9c. 

OLEO OIL—A little better demand 
and a firmer tone developed in this mar- 
ket at New York, with extra quoted at 
10%c; medium, 95% @9%c; lower grades, 
9¥%ec. At Chicago, the market was 
rather quiet but very steady, with ex- 
tra oleo quoted at 10%c. 








See page 42 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—The market was very 
steady, but demand was limited. Offer- 
ings were well held. At New York, 
edible was quoted at 14%c; extra win- 
ter, 12%c; extra, 124%c; extra No. 1, 
12%c; No. 1, 11%¢; No. 2, 11%e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—While demand 
was reported fair, the market was 
steady. Pure oil New York was quoted 
at 14c; extra, 12c; No. 1, 11%c; cold 
test, 18%c. 

GREASES—tThe ssituation in the 
grease market in the east displayed lit- 
tle change from the previous week. At 
New York, a moderate business passed 
which was more or less routine in char- 
acter, but the tone was firm owing to 
light pressure from sellers, and in- 
fluenced somewhat by firmness in tal- 
low and other competing quarters. Buy- 
ers were not inclined to pay up for sup- 
plies, however, and this served to keep 
down business somewhat. The tendency 
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is to watch tallow closely, but in lead- 
ing producing quarters here a firm at- 
titude towards the market is displayed. 

At New York, superior house was 
quoted at 7%c delivered; house grease, 
7% @72c; yellow, 1% @7%c, according 
to quality; A white, 74c; B white, 7c; 
choice white, 83% @8 sc. 

At Chicago, demand for the better 
grades was slow, but buyers were in- 
terested in medium and low grade stuff 
for nearby requirements. At Chicago, 
brown was quoted at 6%c; yellow, 7@ 
7%c; B white, 74c; A white, 7%c; 
choice white, 8c. 

oo a 


By-Products Markets 
Chicago, July 25, 1929. 
Blood. 

Blood market appears to be a little 
higher and stronger. Producers asking 
$4.75@5.00, Chicago. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground.............+... $4.75@5.00 

Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 

Digester tankage materials are 
strong. Sales of unground expeller 
cracking improving in Chicago. 

Unit Ammonia. 
Ground, 11% to 12% ammonia..$ 5.00@ 5.10 & 10 
Unground, 11% to 12% ammonia 4.75@ 5.00 & 10 


Ground, 6 to 8% ammonia...... 4.35@ 4.60 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia. 4.15@ 4.40 & 10 
. -00 


SE EE Sccdesvavadespeascens 3.75@ 4 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
WON GEE sontenesevcsoveccccdce 42.00@45.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 

The fertilizer materials market is 
showing a little more activity. In- 
quiries are increasing, indicating a 
larger market in near future. 

Unit Ammonia. 
High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.75 & 10 
Low egrd., and ungr., 6-9% am.. @ 3.50 & 10 
co err ree 3.50@ 3.75 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00 

Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 

Inquiries are increasing. Ten per 
cent ground offered, prompt and fu- 
tures, at $3.75 & 10c Chicago. Bone 
tankage in good demand at $25 per 
ton Mid-West points. 


Per Ton. 
Raw bone meal...............++++++$50,00@55.00 
Steam, ground, 3 & 50.............. 81,00@32.00 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 


Cracklings. 

Cracklings are in much better de- 
mand. First class material is bringing 
$1.10 at Chicago and Mid-West points. 
Prices are nominal. 

Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 

rere ae $1.00@ 1.10 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 70.00@80.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 

Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


A little more interest is being shown 
in gelatine and glue stocks. 


















THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc.| 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 


Per Ton 
Kip and calf stock.......csccccccces $38.00@42.00 
Hide trimmings .........seseeeeeees 30.00@33.00 
Hloen plthe cccccccccccccccscccccccs 42.00@43.00 
Cattle yond skulls and knuckles. - 42. 42.50 
BEROUE,, PEMEIEE. cccccccccccecccccccce 31.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per Ib... ic 


Animal Hair. 

The animal hair market remains un- 
changed from last week. Sales of sum- 
mer processed gray reported at 4%c, 
round lot; winter gray, 6c; black win- 
ter, nominal. 


Coil and field dried...........seeeeeee 2 @ 2%e 
Processed grey, summer, per Ib....... 4 @ 5c 
Processed grey, winter, per lb........ 6 @ 6Y%c 
Cattle switches, each*.............++. 44@ 5%e 
*According to count. 
Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 

Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $75.00@150.00 
Mig. shim DOMOS. .cccccccccccecccece 56.00@130.00 
Cattle Nooks .ccccccccccccccecccsce 45.00@ 47.00 
FAME DOMED ccccccccccccccccccccccce 27. 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 


eee eee 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 24, 1929. 

There has been a better demand for 
tankage and blood in the local market 
the past week, particularly from the 
feeding buyers. Sellers have stiffened 
up in their ideas of values. 

Nitrate of soda contracts are being 
made over the balance of the year at 
the regular scheduled prices, and buyers 
are buying freely. 

Cracklings are firm, with a tendency 
to advance. 


—— eo 


CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
New York, July 23, 1929.—Extra tal- 

low, f.o.b. seller’s plant, 7424@75sc lb.; 

Manila cocoanut oil, tanks, New York, 

7%@T7%c I|b.; Manila cocoanut oil, 

tanks, coast, 7@7%c lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
nut oil, barrels, New York, 8% @9c. 

P. S. Y. cottonseed oil, barrels, New 
York, 10%@10%c lb.; crude corn oil, 
barrels, New York, 9% @10c lb.; olive 
oil foots, barrels, New York, 9%4@9%e 
lb.; 5 per cent yellow olive oil, barrels, 
New York, $1.15@1.20 gal. 

Crude soya bean oil, barrels, New 
York, 11% @11%c lb.; palm kernel oil, 
barrels, New York, 9@9%c lb.; red 
oil, barrels, New York, 10% @11c lb.; 
Nigre palm oil, casks, New York, 7% 
@8c lb.; Lagos palm oil, casks, New 
York, 8%c lb.; glycerine soaplye, 6% @ 
7c lb.; glycerine, C. P. 13% @14c lb.; 
glycerine, dynamite, 10%c lb. 


a 
What pork cuts are cured in dry salt 
and how is it done? Ask the “Packer’s 
Encyclopedia,” the meat packer’s guide. 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 

An analysis of the cottonseed oil 
situation for the months of August, 
September, October, November and 
December, 1928, and January, Febru- 
ary, March, April, May and June, 1929, 
with comparisons, has been prepared 
by Aspegren & Co., Inc., as follows: 


MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLS. 






































‘Tons received: 
29. 1927-28. 
On hd. begin. se season 21,972 89,784 
ABBA 2 .ccccccccccece 69,498 275, 
September evccbcocccecs 738 1,031,414 
October ...... coveceese 1,519,076 1,266, 
November .....++++++0+ 1,010,791 863, 
December .........++- 07, 496,915 
TOMBRTF ccccccccccccce ¥ 318,741 
eccccccccces 161,745 170,491 
coecsccecoccese ° 106,052 722 
BENE cvcvscccccceccecs 40,308 17,017 
BT wabonvsocsepessoce y 846 
TOMB ccccccccccccccece 26,041 18,772 
BURR sc ccesepoesseccs 5,074,646 4,651,553 
‘Tons crushed 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Amat ccoccccccoces os 73,986 159,856 
ptem! coccccccccce 420,692 585,275 
October .....+.-++- e0ce 903,081 863,455 
November .......+++++ ° ¥ 799,298 
pncccecesescoe 701,116 601,627 
JTONUBTY 2 cccccccccccee 48,003 570,704 
February .......+++. 514,032 448.824 
BERBER 2 cccccccccccccce 364,816 322,955 
AMET .ccccccccccccccce 236,246 165,097 
escccecce ecccccecce 112,421 65,241 
JONES wccccvccccccccces 63 38,955 
Total wecccccccccccce 5,007,306 4,620,787 
On hand end of month. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Tons. 
ARGUE occcsccccccces ° 117,484 205, 
September ............ 566,530 651,572 
OCtODeP ..cccccccccccce 1,182,175 1,054,405 
November ........+++++ 1, 367 1,118,165 
MMDCF .ccccccccces 1,828,708 1,012,953 
999,136 760,990 
646,849 483,157 
986 255,924 
191,048 107,844 
100,634 50,449 
63,401 30,226 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Tons. Tons. 
Estimated seed receipts 
at crude mills, season 
er ¢ ieremesesce > 5,057,502 *4,586,705 
a han o 
eecccccccoccce 21,972 *89,784 
5,079,474 *4,676,489 
5,007,306 *4,620,787 
3,939 *500 
ani 63,401 *30,266 
Seed still to be received 4,828 *24,936 


68,401 tons seed on hand at 310 lbs. crude oil 
per ton is equivalent to 19,654,310 Ibs. crude oil, 
which at 8 per cent refining loss, ers 18,081, - 
965 Ibs. refined oil, or 45,205 barrels. 

4,828 tons seed still to be saeebved, at 310 lbs. 
crude oil per ton, is equivalent to 1,496,680 Ibs. 
crude oil, which at 8 per cent refining loss, 
equals 1,376,946 Ibs. refined oil or 3,442 barrels. 


MOVEMENT OF CRUDE OIL AT CRUDE OIL 
MILLS. 


——Pounds produced.— 

1928-29. 1927-28 

On hd. begin. of season 138,966,554 5,422, 
August ....ccecceeee+. 20,868,435 46,157,477 





September ............ 126,583,719 178,960,457 

October ...... 268,966,177 
November .. 252,024, 

190,554,408 

TANUATY ....ccecveeese 182,834,257 

eecccccceccees 165,872,441 144,039,631 


The Blanton Company 


ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 


Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 
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RPT sc ésccccied seeess 119,824,916 107,322,462 
Se Anwsnase RE 80,473,780 57, 429, 4 
BEE -00 ecvcceeaptc gece 687, 24, 063,914 
Pee n6bw ia sctssds ted 21,552,469 13,499,648 
re 1,598,760,415 1,470,775,113 
——Shipments. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
August .. me 491,237 B. roy 
September ............ 96,672,75 133,561,538 
October ......... p0cees 328, 229, 583,277 
November ....... s+eee 270,422,676 233,758,212 
December ........se00 216,976,645 178, 295,905 
PE cccccevcnccese 184, 172,142, 512 
SUNEET ccccocccsoece 173,714,908 153,835,142 
March ....csseseeeeee+ 126,086,433 187,595,761. 
PE dedcsvorsontaat sy 98.438,300 91,842,822 
BE, Sead 0600 casteoseg 985, 47,732,158 
i er 35,461,184 25,283,564 
MR is Vasnccotawek 1,579,758,145 1,441,728,862 
On hand end of month. 
1 b 1927-28. 
Lbs. Ss. 
12,838,752 13,427,393 
249, 58,826,312 
80,308,919 98,259,212 
82,779, 116.530,365 
85,834, 128,788,863 
89,277, 980, 
81,435,17 129,185,097 
75,178,653 98.911.798 
57,209,128 64,498,411 
82,910.985 40,830, = 
19,002,2 (046,25 
DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
May 31, 1929. June 30, 1929. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Ce 32,910,985 19,002,270 
OE 7,522,235 4,998,513 
In transit to refineries 
and consumers ...... 10,850,930 6,078,060 
BN Gutiiaccbcaes sank 51,284,150 30,078,843 


30,078,843 lbs. crude oil at & per cent refining 
loss — 27,672,536 lbs. refined oil, or 69,181 
barrels. 


CRUSH PER TON. 


During June, 63,274 tons seed produced 21,552.- 
469 lbs. crude oil, equivalent to 3840.6 Ibs. per 
ton, or 17.0 per cent, compared with 17.3 per 
cent last year. 

Total: 5,007,306 tons seed produced 1,584,793.861 
Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 316.5 lbs., per ton, 
or 15.8 per cent, compared with 15.9 per cent 











last year. 
REFINED OIL. 
—— Pounds produced. —— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
On ae begin. of season 835,993,223 378,612,700 
August ..... psabeonene 19,677,491 83,253,044 
= al eovececcoce 61,888,959 99.806, 
eee. 204,255,288 194,876,115 
November ............. 228,885,969 855, 
December ........ eeeese 217,211,158 176,878,549 
January seecseees 205,808,785 229,529 
De  <éssivouteees 167,752.844 188,895.050 
March .....seeeeeeee++ 126,859,085 124,278,927 
tT cstenesdsesdnenus 101,474,727 4.027.209 
MY cvccvcesccosesoees 60,580,879 62,914,970 
MEE. S66 ccccdisocensce 40,794,803 22,273,849 
Mn esiukaabaeveens 1,766,178,056 1,664,191,912 
— Delivered Consumers. — 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
. Lbs. 
188.910.2812 
146.550,854 
110.319.4695 
100,282,217 
874.505 
106,924,004 
109,673,650 
083. 
111,872,241 
97,196,933 
88,976,319 
DR acbeusesessnsens 1,335,077,582 1,249,144.985 
On hand end of month. 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
See +» 286,220,426  272.955.482 
September ......... «++ 159,629,289 226,210.684 
October sscccceceees 220,448,612  810.567,084 
November ............ 822,857,480 416,140,651 
mber .......++..+- 481,698,697 508,189,605 
January .......6+++++. 511,161,749 589,445,120 
March .....+..s++++++. 584,978,288 548,876,492 
SN seuss Wes eeas0645> 570.889.251 516,081.380 
FY ccccccvccvcccvcccs 512,118,262 481,749,297 
PUD dno pnd ede seesetss 431,100,474 415,046,927 


DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
May 81, 1929. June 30, 1929. 


Lbs Lbs. 
At refineries ........- 491,946,492 416,232,293 
At other places ...... 9,103,008 8,128,833 


*Actual. 


July 27, 1929. 


In_ transit from re- 


MMOTIES. osccccccccess 11,068,672 6,739,348 


Total ..cccsccccccess 512,118,262 431,100,474 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 


During June, 44,667,370 Ibs. crude oil yielded 
40,794,803 lbs. refined oil, 8.67 per cent loss, com- 
pared with 10.04 per cent loss last year. 

Total: 1,554,340,022 lbs. crude oil yielded 1,430,- 
184,833 lbs. refined oil, 7.99 per cent loss, com- 
pared with 7.65 per cent loss last year. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 
Export pounds——— 
1928-29. 1927 


























-28. 
DUO sv saicccsicceses 894,022 864,825 
September ........ee0. 805,930 708,909 
QODODEF .ccccccccccccce 919,308 628,163 
November ..... evccece 865,488 986,007 
December e ceeccccece 560,086 655,158 
January ..... cocccccce 752,500 806,866 
February ........ coves 748,208 1,126,982 
BEE db owcncnccscase 804,647 1,307,676 
UE n500000s 000008 ° 509,965 959,233 
BE Sansewnsccesscnees 941,378 
FURD ccccccccccoscccces Not available 676,089 
BEE Gentacecsseven Not available 9,661,386 
— Domestic pounds. —— 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
Amgest ..cccss coseceee 118,556,266 138,045,487 
September seceeeeees 187,674,166 145,841,045 
October ° cee 142,516, 691, 
November eeoccccce 611, 296, 
December ...........++ 107,814,835 88,719,347 
January . obeebeeses 125,583,183 106,117, 
February ........++ 110,887,403 108,546,668 
ere 108,355,137 147,756,289 
re rrr ree 115,053,7: 110, 913,108 
BEE osc denpdeccscdees 118,905,757 74 
MD: a pucsnaeesevnsseg Not available 88. 300.2 
TOtel .cccceccccceces Not available 1,239,483,599 
Total pounds 
1928-29. 1927-28. 
AMOS occ ccccccccsccs 119,450,288 138,910,812 
September ........+006 480, 146,550,854 
October ecccee 143,435,910 110,319,695 
November .......+++: 121,477,121 100,282,317 
December .......++++++ 108,374,921 89,374,505 
January ........ seeeee 126,335,683 106,924,094 
February eeeseoes - 111,635,606 100,673,650 
March ...... eecccescce 109,159,784 149,068,965 
ME wecccbedeocceses 115,563,714 111,872,341 
BE be couieeesceaaees 119,351, 97,196,933 
PUD. nn nbn vee esnnsegns 121,812,591 88,976,319 
Dated” cccccscccccsecs 1,335,077,582 1,249,144,985 


REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 




















1928-29. 1927-28. 
Old crop stock ....... Kk 946,532 
August ..... 49,194 83,133 
249,515 
486,690 
514,640 
440,934 
358,07: 
347, 
310,684 
210,068 
157,288 
55,685 
4,160,480 
nd. 
1927-28. 
682,389 
565,527 
776,418 
1,040, 
1,257,850 
1,348,613 
1,421,667 
1,359,691 
1,290,078 
1,204,373 
1,037,617 
, 1927-28 
Refined oil on hand.... 1,077,751 1,037,617 
— bg hand will pro- 
San eb aes sab 40s'e 45,205 22,139 
creae. vod on hand will 
PUOBBOD co cccccceses 69,181 79,745 
Seed still to be re- 
ceived will produce. . 3,442 25,971 
Total .cccccceccccece 1,195,579 1,165,472 
Less approximate carry- 
over for end of sea- 
son, Aug. 1, 1929... 900,000 *908,014 
Available for coming 1 
THO on ceescccveses 295,579 262,458 
Monthly average con- 
sumption, first 11 mos. *303,427 *283,896 
Monthly average con- 
sumption, last 1 mo. $295,579 *262,458 
Monthly average con- 
sumption, all 12 mos. 302,773 *282,110 


tAvailable. 





Pa a ee ee ee eo ee al 


a nt a 2 Oo eee oe 





1929, 


6,739,348 
1,100,474 
| yielded 
88, COM- 


d 1,430,- 
88, COm- 


«3 
3S 
os 
8B 


SS558E8 
oe 











037,617 
27-28, 
037,617 


22,139 

79,745. 

25,971 
165,472 


903,014 





262,458 
283,896 
262,458 
282,110 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Market Quiet—Prices Irregular—Un- 
dertone Heavy—Cash Trade Slow— 
Crude Inactive—Weather South Fa- 
vorable—Lard Weak—Crop Reports 
Satisfactory. 

A moderate volume of trade but er- 
ratic and irregular price movements 
featured cotton oil on the New York 
Produce Exchange the past week. This 
situation was due to irregular outside 
markets and a rather mixed trade. Op- 
erations on the whole were rather fea- 
tureless, commission houses hedging on 
both sides, as were the locals and out- 
side factors. After showing quite a lit- 
tle stubbornffess to selling, the market 
encountered liquidation which appeared 
to run into stop-loss orders. At the 
same time there was uncovered a lack 
of the recent refiners’ support in Sep- 
tember and some stop-loss orders. 

The strength the previous week was 
largely traceable to the upturn in cot- 
ton, so that when the latter market 
broke sharply it was not surprising to 
have oil sell off readily. At the same 
time a sharp break in lard had consid- 
erable unsettling influence, while as a 
matter of fact, the news in the main 
was against oil values. 

On the declines, there was scattered 
profit taking and some local support 
based on the belief that the setback had 
been too rapid, but in the main the pro- 
fessional element could see little or 
nothing in the general run of news on 
which to look for more than temporary 
rallies. 


The weather in the South appeared 
quite satisfactory, while the large cot- 
ton factors stated that their crop ad- 
vices were all that could be desired at 
this time. The western belt could use 
some rains nevertheless. On the other 
hand, the eastern belt wants dryness. 
There was considerable weevil talk from 
the East and some claims that climatic 
conditions the past ten days to two 
weeks have been favorable for the pest, 
while now and then reports were heard 
that the crop was getting away from 
the weevil. 


Cash Trade Quiet. 


The fact that the cotton plant is in 
the critical period of growth the next 
few weeks makes for a condition where 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


few care to increase commitments in 
oil at this time, preferring to look on 
pending developments. The result is the 
market remains very susceptible to 
climatic conditions and the movements 
in cotton. 

Cash trade throughout the week was 
reported rather quiet, although fair: de- 
liveries against old orders were re- 
ported. Consuming demand was better 
for a time, but dried up when prices 
eased. The impression is that the con- 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 


New Orleans, La., July 25, 1929.— 
With old crop crude about exhausted, 
trading the past week had been con- 
fined mostly to bleachable, with fair 
volume moving daily. Prices have 
fluctuated from 8%c, Texas, to 8%c 
and back again to 8%c. The advance 
was caused by better lard values, but 
was quickly lost on July 23 when lard 
closed weak. There has been some new 
crop trading at around 7%c, Texas, with 
7¥ec now. Bid offerings are light, no 
change in values is expected soon. Trad- 
ers generally look for a small range of 
%@M*ec differences, realizing however 
that during the big consumption months 
oil could advance sharply during 
periods of crop scares and also decline 
sharply should the recent favorable 
weather continue in Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Memphis. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., July 25, 1929.—Oil 
and hulls are nominal. There has been 
no trading in this section, as all old 
crov oil is practically sold out and the 
new crop is not moving. Forty-one per 
cent protein meal, $38.00 bid, Memphis. 
The weather in this section is ideal and 
the cotton crop is looking very promis- 
ing. 

Dallas. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., July 26, 1929.—Prime 
crude oil, 742@7%c; all other com- 
modities nominal; market quiet. 


sumer has taken care of his nearby re- 
quirements. Routine news and the sta- 
tistical position of the market, however, 
attracts very little attention at this 
time, the trade being influenced by the 
new crop progress which will determine 
ultimately whether or not there is to be 
an excess of supplies over demand for 
the new season. 

The crude oil markets were extremely 
slow. It is understood that old crude 
has been pretty well cleaned up except 
in Louisiana, and that the market in the 
Valley was quoted at 7%c bid and 7%c 
asked. The lard market broke about 
%ec a pound under commission house 
and packers’ selling, scattered liquida- 
tion and. stop-loss orders apparently 
brought about by tired longs and in- 
fluenced somewhat by a comparatively 
large run of hogs to market. The weak- 
ness in that quarter, naturally, was de- 
pressing in oil, although little or no 
selling of oil came from the West, or 
packing house quarters. The firm tone 
in tallow and other soapers’ materials 
again had little or no influence. 

Market Depends on Weather. 

While some looked on the technical 
position of the market as having been 
strengthened by the recent liquidation, 
others called attention to the fact that 
oil had difficulty in maintaining the 
rallies. This created a feeling that 
prices were headed lower. However, 
there was no disposition in evidence to 
press the decline. It is maintained there 
is a good sized open ,interest in the 
September delivery, which will later be 
forced to transfer holdings to the new 
crops or liquidate outright. The 
market as a whole, however, is a 
weather proposition and weather mar- 
kets are usually difficult to gauge. Un- 
til something more definite is known of 
the prospective new crop outturn, the 
market is apt to prove erratic and sen- 
sitive to growing conditions. 

A crop of 15,000,000 bales, or above, 
will be taken as meaning sufficient oil 
for the new season’s demand and a good 
carryover at the end of the next sea- 
son. A crop below that figure, or even 
a good weevil scare, might easily bring 
about increased buying power and a 
sharp upturn regardless of the ultimate 
cotton production. 











ASPEGREN & CO.,, Inc. 


450 Produce Exchange Bldg. 


New York City, N. Y. 
BROKERS 


COTTON SEED OIL 


ORDERS SOLICITED 


TO BUY OR SELL PRIME YELLOW COTTON SEED OIL ON 
THE NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE FOR SPOT OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
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FOUR 


DELIVERY POINTS 


Established for the New Or- 
leans Refined Cotton Seed 
Oil Contract, viz.: 

NEW ORLEANS, at Basis. 


Dallas, Tex. at 35 points off 
basis. 

Houston, Tex. at 35 points 
off basis. 

Memphis, Tenn. at 5 points 
on basis. 

Goes into effect with 


March contracts and there- 
after. 

In transit oil may be or- 
dered shipped to certain des- 
tinations at fixed freight dif- 
ferentials. 


New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Trade Extension Committee 























The Procter & Gamble Co. 


Refiners of all Grades of 


COTTONSEED 
OIL 


PURITAN, Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS, Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS, Prime Summer White 
STERLING, Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD Cooking Oil 

JERSEY Butter Oil 

MOONSTAR Cocoanut Oil 

P &G SPECIAL (hardened) Cocoanut Oil 


General Offices: 
CINCINNATI * OHIO 
Cable Address: “Procter” 


——_ ne 


The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 


In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 























COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions: 
Friday, July 19, 1929. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
9 


BOS iscvcs bene-dsse uae 80 a 1025 
 iecvae- shes. coeale ane 985 a 1015 
OP ere oe er 980 a 998 
Sept. .... 2800 996 985 994 a 996 
[eee 1700 995 984 995 a.... 
OS ee) ee eee 980 a 993 
ES eee 2000 998 989 994a.... 
Se 2000 998 988 995 a 994 
ee eee 995 a 1000 


Total sales, including switches, 8,500 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Saturday, July 20, 1929. 


iiss ads sass ease OBO*a: .<.; 
July 100 988 988 985 a 995 
55 os. RekS. 8S Odes 980 a 995 
Sept. .... 1500 998 992 995 a 992 
EE. 5.20 1200 998 996 992 a 993 
Os arses avheiesee, Sees 980 a 995 
Dec 2100 995 992 992 a 993 
Jan 1100 996 993 994 a 993 
NE ee ee on 993 a 1003 


Total sales, including switches, 6,000 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Monday, July 22, 1929. 


Ree Oe ae 970 a . 
BERG hes 5s bees) oan ens OOM <5 
Age; ..... 400 982 980 970 a 982 
Sept. .... 3000 985 980 979 a 982 
LN a a ae 987 a 983 
PIR OTE ae 965 a 978 
Dec 1600 983 980 980 a.... 
| ae 300 986 983 980 a 983 
DOES ici. u beau sew eed 980 a 990 
Total sales, including switches, 5,500 


bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 
Tuesday, July 23, 1929. 


DE noes tenkis oanareeae lt aoe 
SE. cucu s set seah isn © DOOD ss: 
ENE asd ae hoy abab eeu 950 a 960 
Sept. .... 2400 968 955 955 a 957 
OES 600 975 950 955 a 960 
ee eet 945 a 960 
ee 2400 965 955 956 a 957 
Sa 600 975 957 959 a 961 
Rae Uigae asta as'as 960 a 970 


Total sales, including switches, 6,000 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Wednesday, July 24, 1929. 


ne. aa oemwel Manne 960 a. 

i 6 uit. eK ee ee eee S60 B <0: 
“a er eee 955 a 965 
Sept. .... 300 958 955 960 a 965 
Se cow 900 965 959 960 a 959 
nid ak see Ree 950 a 955 
sae va 700 960 958 959 a.... 
DOR: 5s nae 800 968 960 961a.... 
| a ere 960 a 970 


Total sales, including switches, 2,700 
bbls. P. crude S. E. unquoted. 


Thursday, July 25, 1929. 


BIOL: S cscs ees. os tad sees 960 a . 

Re ere ee 965 a . 

RE EEN ee ee 955 a 968 
er 968 967 968 a.... 
RA eee 969 969 969 a.... 
NO ccwss to36 abasl wees 955 a 975 
Di osss as) dae = 966 959 966 a.... 
DR pons. app 969 968 968 a 970 
DNs cicsae > ees BORD ees 970 a 980 








See page 42 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—A firm situation 
prevailed in this market due to strength 
in copra, a fair demand and limited 
offerings. Business passed in tanks at 
New York at 7%c, and at the Pacific 
coast at 7c. New York nearby tanks 


July 27, 1929. 


were quoted at 7%c; future, 7%4c; Pa- 
cific Coast tanks, 7%c; futures, 7%c. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—The advance in 
linseed oil resulted in some business in 
soya bean oil at the Pacific Coast, the 
first in some months. Sales were re- 
ported at 94%c. The Manchurian soya 
bean oil market was said to have ad- 
vanced over lc lb. from the lows of two 
months ago. 

CORN OIL—The market was rather 
quiet, but steadily held. Prices were 
quoted at 8c f.o.b. mills. 

PALM OIL—While the volume of 
business here was limited, the market 
ruled firm, with reports of active con- 
sumer buying in Europe and limited 
pressure on this side from sellers. At 
New York, spot Nigre was quoted at 
7% @7%c; shipment Nigre, 7.40@7.50c; 
spot Lagos, 8@8%c; shipment Lagos, 
7% @8ce. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market, 
after showing considerable strength on 
firmness in Europe, eased slightly from 
the highs, but was very steady on the 
whole. Bulk oil, New York, was quoted 
at 7.70c and drums quoted at 8%c. 

_OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand con- 
tinued rather slow in this quarter, but 
the tone ruled steady, with sellers not 
pressing. At New York, spot foots 
were quoted at 9@9%c and shipment 
foots at 8%c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Quoted 6c for 
low grade and 7c nominal for higher 
grade for shipment. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

, COTTONSEED OIL—The situation 
in spot oil at New York was quiet and 
the market barely steady with futures, 
with prices quoted nominally about %c 
over September. Valley crude was 
quoted at 75% bid and 7%c asked. 

-— -d—-— 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 
Prices of shortening and salad and 

cooking oils on Thursday, July 25, 1929, 
based on expressions of member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association as to their quan- 
tity selling programs, were as follows: 
Shortening. 


North and Northeast: Per Ib. 
Creees, BEGES TRB. ccs ccccccccccccee @iuly 
ok SR er @11% 
Less than 3,500 Ibs.............006. @12 

South: 

Pt Mi, snieeaddw'sssnv av scnets san 10% @11 
Bee TOR BOGGS TOR. 6 ncci cccevccesss 114% @12% 
NE IIE Sub Kawa cecncsccsnebcns ee @11% 
Salad Oil. 

North and Northenst: 

ES oy oS ssc0ssudas cues 10% @11 
bo Oo ee re ally 
PE ET SS assye scans eas coeusuaees 11% @12 
South: 
SO, DE DOD TB 6 ood csccscccsouse @10% 
EE NE MED 5 atk o.46s% sisessabeweade 11 @11% 
ie 0 ee 114%@11% 
ED SUES vi cWhocceedcccnssscrececs 11 @11% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
Ye per Ib. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
4c per lb. less than salad oil. 


MAY MARGARINE PRODUCTION. 

Production of margarine during May, 
1929, with comparisons for the same 
month last year, as reported by mar- 
garine manufacturers to the U. S. 





Department of Agriculture, was as 
follows: 
May, 1929, May, 1928, 
Lbs. Lbs. 
Uncolored ...............25,998,709 21,985,387 
PNR oe cia oes cease 1,379,073 1,264,248 
CS eee 27,377,782 28,249,635 
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| An Expeller in 














012% y owe above letter and photograph are proof of our 


@11% 
past contentions that an Anderson Expeller will 


,@11 ° ° ° . 
ay produce a lower fat content in cracklings. This one is 


|@12 


a10% below 8 percent. Some have been a little higher, many 
aug have been lower than this, depending upon conditions. 


Notice the Hawaii Meat Co., Ltd. have expressed themselves 
_ as being entirely satisfied with Expel- ee 
May, lers. This is the time for you to investi- ANDER SON 


mar- gate the use of Expellersin your plant. EXPELLEI< 


7 


s as 





y, 1928, 


in THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


264,248 


249,635 1946 West 96th Street - Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products broke sharply under 
general selling liquidation and stop loss 
orders, but recovered somewhat with a 
better technical position due to com- 
mission house buying profit taking, a 
firmer hog market and some packers 
support. 

Cottonseed Oil. * 

Cotton oil was very quiet and steady 
the latter part of the week being in- 
fluenced by light offerings, a better tone 
in cotton and lard profit taking. East- 
ern belt weevil report offset beneficial 
moisture in Texas. Practically nothing 
doing in old or new crude. Cash trade 
quiet. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York, Friday noon, were: July $9.70 
bid; August, $9.52@9.65; Sept., $9.68@ 
9.70; Oct., $9.70@9.72; Nov., $9.60 
9.72; Dec., $9.71@9.73; Jan., $9.73 
9.76; Feb., $9.73@9.83. 


Tallow. 
Tallow, extra, 742@7%c. 
Stearine. 
Stearine, oleo, 10%c. 
i> —- 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, July 26, 1929. — Lard, 
prime western, $12.75@12.85; middle 
western, $12.65@12.75; city, 12%c; re- 
fined continent, 12%c; South American, 
13%c; Brazil kegs, 14%c; compound, 


11%¢c 
— 
ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to July 26, 1929, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 28,215 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 40,363 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were as 
follows: To England, 181,851 quarters; 
to the Continent, 28,498 quarters. 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on July 25, 1929: 




















Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORE. PHILA. 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up): 
CHOICE .nrccccccccccccscecccccccecces 23.50@24.50 $23.50@24.50 $24.50@25.50 —$25.00@26.00 
GOOD .cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccce ¥ 2 50028.50 22.50@ 23.50 23.50@24.50 23.50@25.00 
STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 25.00@31.00 
QRBIOD  ccccccccccccccccccccccccccvece 23.50@25.00 =... - eee 24.50@25.50 5.00@27. 
sien retta wer iochacsoanes 22,50@23.50 sss. sses ee 23.00@24.50 — 23.00@25.00 
STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
Medium seeeeeees 3 ee ee 21.00@22.00 21.50@22.50 19.50@23.00 21.00@22.50 
GOMER cccccccccccccccccccccgccccse scvceccces 20.00@21.50  18.00@20.00 18.00@20.50 
eT Pe Hing (00-550 tbe.) 
Choice “ne 24.00@25.00 «sees eae 24.50@25.50 ose eee eee 
GO0d ..cseeeeeee 23. 24.00 8 eececeees 23.50@25.00 wee ee eee 
Medium ...ccccccccsccccccccccccces 21.GOGI.00 ccc cc cce «ss cveercecce  =—«-_—s ss veeeeees 
OOows: 
GOOd .ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces 19.00@20.00 19.50@20.50 20.00@21.50  20.00@21.00 
Medium .....cscccrccecccccsscccccees 17.00@19.00 18.50@19.50 17.50@19.00  18.00@19.00 
See eeeeeeeeeerereeseesersees 15.50@17.00 17.50@18.50 16.50@17.50 16.50@17.50 
26.00@27.00  28.00@30.00 _........... 
24.00@26.00 26.00@ 28.00 24.00@25.00 
22.00@ 24.00 24.00@ 26.00 22.00@ 23.00 
20.00@22.00 23.00@24.00 == wee eeenee 
eesceceees 24.00@26.00 coveccncce 
20.00@21.00 23.00@25.00 21.00@22.00 
19.00@20.00  21.00@23.00  20.00@21.00 
18.00@19.00 19.00@21.00 wae eueeeee 
25.00@27.00 27.00@29.00 29.00@30.00 
24.00@26.00  26.00@28.00  28.00@29.00 
20.00@24.00 23.00@26.00 24.00@27.00 
17.00@20.00 21.00@23.00 20.00@23.00 
25.00@27.00 26.00@ 28.00 29.00@30.00 
24.00@26.00  25.00@27.00 28.00@29.00 
20.00@24.00 23.00@25.00 .00@ 27.00 
17.00@20.00 21.00@23.00 20.00@ 23.00 
cosccsecce 26. 27.00 eveccceccs 
ececcseces 25.00@26.00 eccecccees 
14.00@16.00  14.00@16.00  15.00@16.00 
12.00@14.00 12.00@14.00 14.00@15.00 
10.00@12.00 11.00@12.00 sw... eee 
Ne i brihiceensscwaceie 26.50@28.50  25.00@27.00  26.00@28.00  27.00@29.00 
BEE BEE. MPoccccescocccscescececccss 24.50@ 26.50 24.00@26.00 25.00@27.00 26.00@ 27.00 
TPES WBS. BV... cccccccccccccccccccccs Et FY .50@23.00 21.00@24.00 22. 24.00 
BED GRR. BW. ccccccccvccsccsccccccece 17.50@19.00 17.00@19.00 18.00@20.00 18.00@21.00 
SHOULDERS N. Y. Style, Skinned: 
8-12 US. AV... 2... eceeceecessecseees 16.50@18.00 sw. see eee 18.00@20.00 18.00@20.00 
PICNICS: 
}]B IDS. BV... ..cerccceccceccccecesee seeeceenee 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.50 .......... 
BUTTS Boston Style: 
48 IDS. BV... cece cece eee eeeeeeeeees 21.50@23.00 Si... «ss es 23.00@ 25.00 22.00@ 25.00 
SPARE RIBS: 
Half Sheets ........scccccscescccees DE SC CsSeugedae® © “Nevecesces «  Susaseeeec 
TRIMMINGS: 
DEE abnnsctenns¥oedhecccesccsevss Den, “ckessanadé, | Sasexeseas © 2 axbuntasac 
TRAD ccccccccccccvccccccccccsccccccce SN, Vwctasencus”() PRpsstacge's) | Teésseesece 


(1) Includes heifer yearl 


at Chicago and New York. (3) Includes sides 


450 Ibs. down at Chicago and New York. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
at Boston and Philadelphia. 
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CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended July 18, 1929, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Livestock 
Branch: 

BUTCHER STEERS. 





1,000-1,200 lbs. 

Week Same 

ended Prev. week, 

July 18 week 1928. 

Po rrr erc $11.50 $12.50 $12.00 
Montreal .... 11.85 12.00 10.75 
Winnipeg .... 11.00 12.00 10.00 
Calgary 10.35 11.35 9.75 
Edmonton .........+.. 10.25 10.50 9.50 
Prince Albert ........ sone <wehue 8.25 
Moose Jaw ........+.++ 9.50 10.50 9.00 
Saskatoon ............ case  “eeeee  . Avaees 

VEAL CALVES. 
PE: Ccevecieacssae $15.50 $15.50 $15.00 
Montreal ............. 12.50 13.00 12.00 
MOO cccecicer sve 14.00 14.00 14.00 
GRE ov ccc ccvceeses 11.00 11.50 11.50 
Edmonton ............ 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Prince Albert ........ 10.00 10.00 9.50 
OS err 10.00 10.00 11.75 
Saskatoon ........... 10.00 WO.0O cw cnn 
SELECT BACON HOGS. 
OE eee $14.75 $14.50 $13.25 
DOD 4 vvcewesecces 14.75 15.00 12.00 
WEE a ccceccccges 13.50 13.75 12.00 
OOIGATY .ccccccccccces 13.50 13.50 11.85 
Edmonton ...........° 50 13.50 11.60 
Prince Albert ........ 13.75 13.75 12.10 
Moose Jaw ........... 13.40 13.65 11.90 
Saskatoon ..........+. 13.55 pt Pee Pee 
GOOD LAMBS. 
TewOMto .cccccccccccs. $16.00 $16.50 $16.25 
OS era 15.50 16.50 14.00 
.. . aaa 14.50 16.50 15.00 
SEED “Sccccesscssese 14.00 14.50 14.00 
Edmonton ............ 12.00 14.00 13.00 
Prince Albert ........ iE BAe er ee 
DRONES DOW 2 coccccse 13.00 BBQ —ceccee 
BasKAtoon 2 .s'00 0c cccce 13.00 15.00 = acces 
—_@___ 


CANADIAN MEATS IN STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of meats in 
Canada as of July 1, 1929, as reported 
by the Dominion Live Stock Branch, 
with comparisons, were as follows: 


July 1, June 1, July 1, 5-yr. avg., 
1929, 1929, 1928, July 1, 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 1929, lbs. 
Beef .,.. 7,108,216 9,352,249 8,097,881 8,588,423 
Veal .... 1,992,695 1,763,594 1,098,945 1,038,844 


Pork § .. .38,418,692 44,075,292 50,022,532 46,622,247 
Mutton & 
Lamb.. 836,670 1,598,300 759,939 772,682 


a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 

Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended July 20, 1929, were 2,947,000 
lbs.; previous week, 5,647,000 lbs.; same 
week last year, 3,001,000 lIbs.; from 
January 1 to July 20 this year, 113,- 
863,000 lbs.; same period a year ago, 
123,837,000 Ibs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended July 20, 1929, were 
3,501,000 Ibs.; previous week, 4,951,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,314,000 lbs.; 
from January 1 to July 20 this year, 
125,369,000 lbs.; same period a year 
ago, 129,269,000 Ibs. 

ens 
IMPORTS OF CATTLE HIDES. 

Imports of cattle hides at New York, 
Boston and Philadelphia for the weeks 
ended June 29, and July 6, 13 and 20, 
1929, as reported by the New York Hide 
Exchange, with comparisons, were as 
follows: 





Phila- 

Wk. ended: New York. Boston. delphia. 
Oe rer 98,809 626 seas 
OF SB asccess 24,504 1,917 2,503 
Jaly 6 incoor 33,208 1,023 2,422 
June 29 ...... 50,398 1,301 4,080 
July 21, 1928 ........ 43,319 11,677 eben 
July 14, 1928 ........ 80,342 31,190 

To July 20, 1929... 792,126 | Oe 

To July 21, 1928. ..1,647,648 852,814 











1929. 

CES. 

estock 
week 


risons, 
estock 


Phila- 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—There was a fair 
trade in the packer hide market during 
the week, with further strength in the 
heavy hides evidenced by an advance of 
%c paid for butt branded and heavy 
Texas steers, while a similar advance 
was firmly asked on heavy native 
steers. The market on light hides, 
however, has been a little soft; light 
native cows advanced %c at the end 
of last week for July take-off, but fur- 
ther sales of July hides were reported 
late this week at the old price basis. 
Sales of about 70,000 reported during 
the period, including 5,000 at last week- 
end. One feature of the trading during 
the period was the conflicting reports 
as to quantities moving. Killers’ stocks 
are generally admitted to be light and 
heavy hides in good demand; but the 
continued unsatisfactory condition of 
the upper leather market has been 
holding back the light hides, and at 
present they are being quoted under 
the prices obtained for sole leather 
hides. 

Spready native steers last sold at 20c 
for April-June take-off, in the eastern 
market. Bids of 18c for heavy native 
steers declined, asking 18%c. Extreme 
native steers were sold at 17%c for 
June and July take-off, about 12,000 
moving late last week and this week. 

One packer moved a car of butt 
brands early in the period at 17c, but 
about 10,000 late June and July butts 
sold later at 17%c, or %c advance. 
About 6,000 Colorados were reported at 
16%4c, unchanged price; this reported 
bid for more. Heavy Texas steers 
moved at the advanced price, 17%4c, for 
about 6,000 early Julys; and 4,000 light 
Texas steers brought 1644c, unchanged. 
Extreme light Texas steers quoted at 
16%c. 

Two cars of July heavy native cows 
sold at 18c, steady. This price bid for 
more. Light native cows advanced %c 
late last week when 5,000 Julys sold 
at 17%c; later one packer sold 2,000 
May-Junes at 16%4c, and last trade this 
week was 10,000 July Missouri River 
points at 17c. Total of 15,000 branded 
cows sold at 16%4c, steady. 

Two cars of June-July native bulls 
sold at 12%4c, steady, and one car re- 
ported later at 12%c. Branded bulls 
nominally 11@11%c. 

The South American market eased 
off $1.00 gold, equal to about ‘4c, c.i.f. 
New York, on sales of July frigorifico 
steers at $36.50, as against $37.50 paid 
late last week, these hides being winter 
quality. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES—Nothing 
new reported in‘ the small packer mar- 
ket, locally, most of July productions 
having moved previous week at 17c for 
all-weight native steers and cows and 
15%c for branded. Couple killers still 
holding July; one not offering. 

Last trading in the Pacific Coast 
market was by three San Francisco 
packers late last week at 15c flat for 
June steers and cows. 


HIDE TRIMMINGS—Big packer 
hide trimmings quoted $36.00@37.00, 
with last trading a car equal to top 
price, Chicago basis; small packer 
trimmings nominally $33.00@34.00. 


COUNTRY HIDES— Market con- 
tinues dull with prices about steady. 
Good all-weights quoted 12%@13c, 
with offerings light. Heavy steers and 
cows nominally 12c. Buff weights gen- 
erally priced 13c. A few cars of 25/45 
lb. extremes sold at 15%c, and 16c 
asked. All-weight branded priced 
around 11c, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Market easier. Late 
this week one big packer sold 24,000 
June calf at 23c, northern basis; 
another moved 15,000 July calf during 
the period at 23%c. 

First-salted Chicago city calf avail- 
able at 20@20%c. Mixed cities and 
countries quoted 1842@19c;_ straight 
countries around 17@17%c. Last sales 
of Chicago city light calf and deacons 
at $1.60; nominally around $1.50 at 
present. 

KIPSKINS—Two big packers moved 
7,000 native kips at 21%c last week- 
end, or a cent decline. Over-weights 
nominally 20c, branded 18c. 

First-salted Chicago city kips quoted 
nominally around 19%c; mixed cities 
and countries 17@17'¢c; straight coun- 
tries around 16c. 

Packer regular slunks reported sold 
again at $1.40; no demand for hairless 
and market only nominal until some 
trading develops. 

HORSEHIDES—Market slow and 
choice city renderers quoted $5.75@ 
6.00, ranging down to $5.00@5.25 asked 
for mixed lots. 

SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts quoted 20 
@21c per lb. Shearlings easier; a big 
packer moved two lots, totalling 7,100 
straight No. 1’s, at $1.15. Some out- 
side small packer lots talked around 
85@90c. Pickled skins quiet, with 
easier prices talked; quoted $9.3744@ 
9.50 per doz. straight run at Chicago, 
top last paid. Spring lambs reported 
= the East at $2.25 per cwt. live 
amb. 


PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted nominally 64%@7c; no interest 
at present and trading necessary to 
establish market. Gelatine stocks firm 
at 5c for fresh frozen and 4%c green 


salted. 
New York. 

PACKER HIDES—One packer sold 
July production, around 7,000 hides, 
early this week at 18c for native steers, 
17c for butt branded steers and 164ec 
for Colorados. Other killers asking 
1814c, 17%c, and 16%4c, and bids at %c 
under these prices declined. 

COUNTRY HIDES—Little interest 
has been apparent in the country mar- 
ket, tanners not being willing to pay 
the prices asked. Buff weights gen- 
erally priced 18c, with 25/45 lb. ex- 
tremes held at 15%c; some talking 
higher, while others claim they will not 
pay over 15c. 

CALFSKIN S— Market reported 
quiet; holders had been asking $1.85 
for 5-7’s, $2.35 for 7-9’s and $3.15 for 
9-12’s early, prior to the trading in the 
western market. One car of 12/17 lb. 
veal kips sold at $3.45, steady, early. 


New York Hide Exchange Futures. 


Closing quotations on futures trading 
on the New York Hide Exchange for 
the days mentioned: 
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Saturday, July 20, 1929.—Aug. 17.50 
@17.75; Sept. 17.65@17.90; Oct. 17.90 
@18.20; Nov. 18.25@18.45; Dec. 18.55; 
Jan. 18.60@18.70; Feb. 18.70 bid; Mar. 
18.80 bid; Apr. 18.90 bid; May 19.25@ 
19.385; June 19.25@19.50. Sales 1 lot. 

Monday, July 22, 1929.—Aug. 17.40 
@17.70; Sept. 17.60@17.90; Oct. 17.70 
@18.00; Nov. 18.25@18.35; Dec. 18.40 
@18.50; Jan. 18.40@18.65; Feb. 18.50 
bid; Mar. 18.60 bid; Apr. 18.90 bid; 
May 19.15@19.25; June 19.15@19.30. 
Sales 9 lots. 

Tuesday, July 23, 1929.—Aug. 17.20 
@17.50; Sept. 17.50@17.75; Oct. 17.80 
bid; Nov. 18.00 bid; Dec. 18.40@18.55; 
Jan. 18.50@18.70; Feb. 18.50 bid; Mar. 
18.60 bid; Apr. 18.80 bid; May 19.15@ 
19.30; June 19.00@19.30; July 19.00@ 
19.40. Sales 4 lots. 

Wednesday, July 24, 1929.—Aug. 
17.10@17.50; Sept. 17.40@17.60; Oct. 
17.70@17.80; Nov. 17.90 bid; Dec. 18.35 
@18.45; Jan. 18.50@18.55; Feb. 18.50 
bid; Mar. 18.60 bid; Apr. 18.85 bid; 
May 19.15@19.20; June 19.00@19.20; 
July 19.00@19.40. Market easy. Sales 
18 lots. 

Thursday, July 25, 1929.—Aug. 17.00 
nom.; Sept. 17.20 nom.; Oct. 17.40 
nom.; Nov. 17.55 bid; Dec. 18.05@18.10; 
Jan. 18.00@18.10; Feb. 18.25 nom.; 
Mar. 18.50@18.60; Apr. 18.70 nom.; 
May 18.75 bid; June 18.75 nom.; July 
18.75 nom. Closed weak. Sales 21 lots. 

Friday, July 26, 1929.—Aug. 16.80 
nom.; Sept. 17.00; Oct. 17.20@17.40; 
Nov. 17.50 bid; Dec. 17.95; Jan. 18.05; 
Feb. 18.20 bid; Mar. 18.35 bid; Apr. 
18.40 bid; May 18.60@18.65; June 18.50 
@18.90; July 18.70@19.00. Close easy. 
Sales 28 lots. 


Spee Tee 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended July 26, 1929, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 
PAOKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor, week, 
July 26, 1929. week. 1928. 
Spr. nat. strs. @20 @20 @2% 
oo =. strs, @18b 18b 24% 
vy. Tex. strs, 17 
ag butt ies sa sss 
rnd’d strs. @17% @17 24 
Hvy. Col. strs, 16%b 1 
Ex-light Tex. “ on az . 
ee @16% 16% 24 
Brnd’d cows. @16% 16% on 
Hvy. nat. cows 18b @24y 
Lt. nat. cows 17 17b 2414 
Nat. bulls. ..12%@12% 12% 18% 
Brad’d bulls.11 11% 11 11% @17 
Calfskins ...23 23% 24ax 80 @31 
Kips, nat.... 21% 22ax 
Kips, ov-wt.. 20n 20n 28 
Kips, brnd’d. 18n 18n 27 
Slunks, reg. 1.40 1.40 @1.65 


. @l. e 
Slunks, hris..30 @40n 385 45n @70 
Light native butt branded and Colorado steers 
le per lb. less than heavies. 


CITY AND SMALL PACKDRS. 
Nat. all-wts.. @17 17b 
Branded .... @15 Fe b on 
1 
My 


Nat. bulls .. 12 
Brnd’d_ bulls. $i i 
Calfskins 20 20 21%ax 28 @28% 
EC ied ase 1944n 20° 26% @27 
Slunks, reg.. 1.20 x @1.50 
Slunks, hris. 30n 80n 50 
COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. strs.. @12n 12 @12% 194 
Hvy. cows. 12n 12 ‘12 17 oui 
ae 18 12%@13 @20 
Extremes 15% @16 154@16 22%4@23 
/ ere 1 0% 


1 : a 
Slunks, reg..50 60 60 65 ) 
Slunks, hris..10 15 20 25 30 
Horsehides ..5. " 6. 7. 8.00 
Hogskins ...60 @70 60 @70 90 @95 

SHEEPSKINS. 

Pkr. lambs... Gan) Saccaceu CR eccs 
Sml. pkr. : 


lambs -00@2.10 
Pkr. shearlgs. @1.15 1.174%@1.80 
Dry pelts ..20 @21 20 








THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. ) 


Chicago, July 25, 1929. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago, strictly choice grain fed steers are 
strong to 25c higher. Top, $16.75, 
against $16.55 last week, weighty kinds 
bringing a premium, but light steers on 
long yearling order uncovered new high 
mark at $16.60, with 956-lb. yearlings, 
$16.50. All grades light yearlings 25c 
higher, but inbetween grades of ma- 
tured steers 50@75c lower, downturn 
falling mostly on kinds selling at $13.00 
@15.00. She stock slow and uneven; 
common fat kinds and cutters, strong 
to 25c higher; inbetween grade fat of- 
ferings, weak to 25c lower; bulls, most- 
ly 25c lower; choice vealers, about 
steady. Medium to good light kinds, 
50c lower; extreme top light heifers, 
$15.25; most light yearlings, $13.50@ 
14.50; mixed yearlings, up to $16.00. 

HOGS—Early price break recovered 
later in week as loadings were cut 
down. Today’s quotations strong to 
10c higher than a week ago. Shipping 
demand light. Big packers good buyers 
at mid-week break, but reluctant to fol- 
low advances. Today’s top, $12.40; 
bulk of good to choice 160- to 220-lb. 
weights, $12.10@12.35; 230- to 250-lb. 
averages, $11.65@12.00; few loads up 
to $12.10; 260- to 290-lb. weights, $11.35 
@11.60; big weight butchers, down to 
$11.00; good to choice 130- to 150-Ib. 
weights, $11.75@12.25; pigs, mostly 
$11.00@12.00; bulk packing sows, $9.85 
@10.40; smooth lightweights, up to 
$10.60. 

SHEEP—Larger receipts and an un- 
satisfactory dressed lamb trade 
prompted sharp price breaks. Com- 
pared with last Thursday, fat lambs, 
$1.00@1.25 lower; undergrades, $1.50 
off; fat ewes, 25@50c lower. Late tops: 
Range lambs, $14.00; natives, $14.25; 
fat ewes, $6.50. Late bulks: Range 


lambs, $13.50@14.00; natives, $13.25@ 
13.50; fat ewes, $5.50@6.50; early sales 
yearlings, $11.50@12.00. 

=. 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. ) 


Kansas City, Kans., July 25, 1929. 


CATTLE—An expansion in the 
movement of western grass cattle and 
more liberal marketing of native grain 
feds slowed up the cattle trade this week. 
All classes except strictly choice fed 
steers and yearlings are closing weak 
to unevenly lower. Better kinds of 
western grassers and natives under 
the choice grade are generally 50c 
lower, while common lightweight grass 
steers declined around 25c. She stock 
ruled weak to unevenly lower, with 
maximum losses of 25@50c on short 
fed and grass fat heifers. Bulls were 
weak to 25c lower, but vealers held 
steady, with a top of $14.50. Highly 
finished 1,055-lb. yearling steers 
topped at $16.25, while best matured 
steers realized $15.65. . Bulk of fed 
steers and yearlings cashed from $13.00 
@15.50, and straight grassers sold 
mostly from $9.00@12.00. 

HOGS—Demand for offerings scaling 
from 240 lb. down have met a fairly 
broad shipping outlet all week, and 
closing prices are generally 10@15c 
over last Thursday. Weightier offer- 
ings, averaging 250 lb. and above, have 
been neglected and found a_ very 
draggy outlet to local killers, and final 
values are steady to 15c below a week 
ago. Selected lots of 190- to 215-lb. 
weights reached $11.95 on Thursday’s 
session for the extreme top of the 
week. At the close the bulk of the 
160- to 240-lb. weights cleared from 
$11.60@11.90, while 250- to 300-lb. 
butchers went from $11.00@11.50. Pack- 
ing grades are 25c lower at $9.00@ 
10.15. 

SHEEP—Lamb prices declined stead- 
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ily throughout the week, with today’s 
values 75c to $1.00 below a week ago, 
and mature classes showing a 25@50c 
loss. Colorado lambs “topped early at 
$14.75, but $13.85 secured best Idahos 
offered at the close. Late sales of na- 
tives ranged at $13.25@13.50, Colorado 
ewes cleared at $6.50. 
fo 


OMAHA 


(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics,. ) 


Omaha, July 25, 1929. 

CATTLE—Further readjustment 
took place in the cattle trade during 
the period. Strictly choice fed steers, 
yearlings and she-stock held close to 
steady, but the lower grades, or those 
that come in for competition with 
grassers, were under pressure and 
sharply lower. In a general way, good 
and choice fed steers and yearlings and 
she stock were 10@25c lower; other 
grades, 25@50c down, with instances 
cited as 75c lower. Bulls reflect a 25 
@50c decline, while veals developed 
weakness early in the week, but re- 
covered later. Top for the period, 
$16.35, was reached on weighty steers, 
long yearlings, $16.10. Bulk fed steers 
and yearlings, $13.00@15.25. Practi- 
cal veal top, $15.00. 

HOGS—Limited shipping inquiry 
and bearish wires from outside market 
centers has featured the hog trade, and 
the general trend to values has been 
weaker. Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday uncover a loss of 10@25c, 
with packing grades and weighty butch- 
ers showing the most loss. Thursday’s 
top, $11.75, for 190 to 210-lb. averages. 

SHEEP—Increased supplies of lambs 
from the range states, both here and 
at other leading markets, resulted in a 
sweeping decline on lambs and year- 
lings. The break for the period was 
$1.00@1.25. Matured sheep reflect a 
25c break. On Thursday of this week, 
bulk of the range slaughter lambs 
cashed $13.50@13.75; natives, $13.50; 
fed clipped lambs, $13.00; yearlings, 
$11.00@11.50; slaughter ewes, $5.50@ 
6.50; top, $6.75. 








Write or wire us 


BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Reference: Stock Yards National Bank. Any Bank in Twin Cities 





Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Distance Telephone Boulevard 9465 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 

















Indianapolis 
Indiana 








Order Buyers of Live Stock 
McMurray—Johnston—Walker, Inc. | 


Ft. Wayne 
Indiana 














The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
hree A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 
Telephone Yards 0184 


Unien Steck Yards, CHICAGO 

















J. W. MURPHY CO. 


Order Buyers 
HOGS ONLY 


Utility and Cross Cyphers 
Reference any Omaha Bank 


Union Stock Yards 





So. Omaha 
E. K, Corrigan 











Omaha, Nebr. 











E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 
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July 27, 1929. 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
conomics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., July 25, 1929. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers at $16.00 and better sold 
steady; other natives, 25@50c lower, 
with some medium kinds off 75c; best 
western steers, 10@15c lower; others, 
25@60c lower; fat heifers, 50c lower; 
medium heifers, 75c lower; choice cows, 
steady; other cows, 25@50c lower; low 
cutters and vealers, steady; bulls, 25c 
lower. Top matured steers at $16.25, 
averaged 1,446 lb., while best yearlings 
brought $15.50, averaging 916 lb. Top 
heifers landed $14.50; best mixed year- 
lings, $14.25; bulk native steers, $12.65 
@15.65; western steers, $10.25@12.00; 
fat heifers, $12.75@13. 50; cows, $8. 00@ 
9.50; low cutters, $5. 50@6. 00. 

HOGS—At the close today, compared 
with a week ago, hog prices are 10@25c 
lower, with packing sows steady and 
strong weight pigs strong to 25c high- 
er. The early top was $12.40. 

SHEEP—Sharply lower prices at 
eastern markets on the dressed prod- 
uct have made for a break of $1.25 to 
mostly $1.50 on fat lambs, with throw- 
outs 50c lower than a week ago. Sheep 
are steady. Top, good to choice lambs 


today, $138.25; bulk, $13.00@13.25; 
throwouts, $8.50; bulk fat ewes, $5.00 
@6.00. 
or Xd 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., July 25, 1929. 

CATTLE—Downward price revisions 
generally featured the cattle trade in 
response to increased supplies and less 
urgent demand. Choice steers and 
yearlings ruled weak to 25c lower, 
while others finished 25@50c off. Light 
and medium weight beeves topped at 
$16.35; yearlings reached $16.10; most 
matured steers, $14.25@16.15; bulk of 
yearlings and steers, 1,100 lb. down, 
$13.25@15.75. Best heifers and cows 
escaped most of the 25@50c downturn 
registered for other slaughter she 
stock. Choice heifers topped at $14.60, 
and beef cows bulked at $8.25@10.25. 
Bulls finished 25c lower, and most sau- 
sage kinds brought $8.50@9.00. Veal- 
ers declined 50c, and only selects sold 
above $13.50 late. 

HOGS—Butchers ruled 10@15c high- 
er, and packing sows held steady. 
Choice 180- to 210-lb. weights topped at 
$11.75, and most 160- to 260-lb. weights 
turned at $11.25@11.65. The bulk of 
270- to 360-lb. butchers earned $10.65 
@11.15. Packing sows cashed mainly 
at $9.75@10.25, with best at $10.35. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs lost fully 
$1.00, with the late bulk of desirable 
natives and rangers at $13.50@13.75. 
Idahos topped early at $14.50. Fat 
ewes finished about steady, with an ex- 
treme top at $7.00. 

Bo 


ST. PAUL 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., July 24, 1929. 

CATTLE—Strictly choice grain fed 
steers continue to carry a strong under- 
tone. This was evident by the estab- 
lishment of a new top on heavy steers 
here today, when eighteen head of 
1,416-lb. averages cashed at $16.00. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


Choice yearlings have earned $15.50 on 
two occasions this week, while the bulk 
on grain fed steers and yearlings was 
from $138.50@14.25; inbetween and 
grassy kinds, down to $11.00 and un- 
der. She stock cleared mainly at $7.50 
@9.25 for cows; heifers, from $9.50@ 
11.25; cutters, $6.00@7.25. The prac- 
tical top on weighty medium grade 
bulls was $9.50, the bulk cashing from 
$8.75@9.25. Good light vealers cashed 
on today’s market within a range of 
$15.00@16.50, with most sales from 
$15.00 to mostly $15.50. 

HOGS — Lights and light butcher 
hogs ruled 15c higher for the period, 
with medium and heavy butchers 15c to 
mostly 25¢ lower. Desirable hogs scal- 
ing from 160 lbs. to around 230 Ibs. 
sold at $11.50@11.75; 240- to 260-lb. 
weights, $11.00@11.25; heavier weights, 
as low as $10.25. Packing sows cleared 
at $9.50@9.75; pigs and light lights, 
largely at $11.75. 

SHEEP—A downward trend in the 
lamb market depressed values mostly 
75c on fat kinds, with others mostly 50c 
lower. Yearlings and ewes showed lit- 
tle change. Desirable fat native lambs 
sold at $12.50@13.50 mostly; throwouts, 
$9.50. Fat ewes to killers cashed at 
$5.00@6.00 mostly. Breeding ewes were 
in less demand than recently, full 
mouths selling at $6.50@7.00; two’s and 
three’s, from $7.50@8.00. 


fe 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

St. Joseph, Mo., July 25, 1929. 
CATTLE—The market for choice 
grain-finished steers showed continued 
strength, and best fat heifers and cows 
ruled steady, but steers selling much 
below $15.00 and all other grades of 
she stock sold at a 25c to 50c decline. 
Most weakness was observable in low 
grade cows and grass steers. Choice 
heavy steers went to a new mark for 
the year at $16.25, weight 1,418 lb. Sev- 
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eral other loads brought $16.00 and 
$16.15; bulk fed steers and yearlings, 
$13.50@15.50;  grassers, principally 
$9.50@11.50; choice heifers, $14.75; top 
cows, $11.25; best vealers, $14.00. 

HOGS—Light and medium weight 
hogs found a steady to 15c higher mar- 
ket for the week, but most buying in- 
terests avoided the weightier offerings 
and these finished the week at a 25@ 
50c decline. Between best light hogs 
and some of the heaviest offerings there 
was a spread of $1.40, the widest this 
season. Light hogs topped at $11.90 
late. 

re 


RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 

Combined receipts of cattle, hogs and 
sheep at principal markets, week ended 
July 20, 1929, with comparisons: 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
-208,000 550,000 267,000 


At 20 markets: 
Week ended July 20. 
Previous week ......... , 206, 000 607,000 304,000 


1928 ............++2+2+-315,000 510,000 276,000 
WOZT onc cc ccccccccccvcee eBat,000 498,000 251,000 
WOQB on. cececccccccsseee + B8G,000 604,000 282,000 
TODS... cece ccceccecee s+. 384,000 553,000 258,000 
At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended July 20.......ccccccccesccece 491,000 
reer rrr rT rrr ll 
edi eck vs ewe osha t p5 see 452,000 
Io Cima sia egies kee evateesnenetags 441,000 
SEE a = Jkt ceesoeieds cxaphtn ensues eee 446,000 
ere Tee ee re eee TT 498,000 
At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


Week ended July 20....154,000 426,000 191,000 


Previous week .......... 155,000 471,000 227,000 
er -155, 390,000 202,000 
OP Tr eere S 176, 368,000 196,000 
1926)... cceeeceeeeceess++220,000 374,000 177,000 
: Ser reteerro 428,000 181,000 





U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 

Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at seven centers during the 
week ended Friday, July 19, 1929: 


Wk. ended Prev. Cor. wk., 
July 19. week. 1928. 


CO oo hacen cesknaen 139,785 139,255 108,948 
Kansas City, Kan. ...... 49,168 57,332 39,092 
Nc a So's 0 ave vss ree 48,320 59,668 36,715 
°St. Louis .........+.--. S888 GOSST 46,065 
Stoux City .............. 31,863 30,024 26,475 
lt . Eee 36,678 34,560 28,274 
New York City .......... 22,865 23,677 24,809 


*Includes Kast St. Louis, Ill. 
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Hogs. 


28,000 13,000 
9,000 7,000 
11,000 12,000 
15,000 5,500 
6,500 2,500 
7,000 500 
4,500 500 
1,800 100 
800 700 
1,800 300 
1,400 400 
1,200 1,100 
2,800 200 
7,000 1,200 
600 200 
1,800 900 
700 800 
1,700 600 
800 900 
600 1,600 
1929. : 
17,000 10,000 
8,000 6,000 
7,000 13,000 
12,000 4,000 
6,500 2,000 
6,000 2,500 
6,500 500 
1,100 200 
800 1,200 
1,000 300 
600 900 
1,600 1,800 
2,700 100 
5,000 1,200 
600 100 
1,600 1,800 
1,000 400 
1,400 500 
1,000 2,200 
600 1,300 


RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, JULY 23, 1929. 
SATURDAY. JULY 20, 1929. peed 
. MORO 2 vccesccvces coves ‘ 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Kaleay Clty coco cee. 8,000 
0 ey 1,000 4,000 ne ee 6,000 
Kansas City ............ 150 1,000... St. Louis ...-ceeceeeeees 7,300 
eee er 300 7,500 100 st. BA) ink Sobaas esos 2,400 
DE iit sccebebhawe 300 4,000 500 Sioux UY 25 bon adoninse 3,500 
PE -cossschennsses 100 4,000 Ra EE 1,800 
DEVE scacesbsecece 100 5,000 1,000 Oklahoma City .........- 1,500 
i (6d cons seshwe ee © 700 700 100 eee We gc ice ce censee 3,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 100 700 es+*+ Milwaukee ............-. 800 
Fort Worth ............++ 400 300 ge + WOE ccccccscccnesecse 500 
BOGE cccccccvccccocscs 100 500 OS 500 
Se eer 100 200 800 Wichita BARES UE 700 
MED wbaseseccttonsee 100 1,400 100 Indianapolis ............ 1,600 
Indianapolis ............. 100 4,000 500 Pittsburgh .........+0.0. 100 
oO a 100 2,000 200 Cincinnati 300 
ee 400 1,500 300 Buffalo x 200 
Py benenseoesndevciee 200 300 200 (Cleveland . 200 
DL. ones cteheosces 100 500 200 Nashville 300 
DED onessesso0n0ss a0 100 400 me eS ge 2,800 
ED: Swine s ccc ceecseuce 200 eons snes 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 
MONDAY, JULY 22, 1929. 
0 ESS EE ae ye 19,000 46,000 18,000 Chicago ......+s1eseerees hey 
ea 18,000 11,000 10,000 Kansas City ........++-- reo 
es algeinppeeric 000 14.000 18,000 Omaha ...........0-+++- 4,000 
DE, Sc vassheceetas 7,500 14,000 4,500 St. Louis ......---.++++- = 
ee WE cveccercccteses 3,800 7,000 4,000 St. Joseph ob esecevseav es Sane 
De” ccusdesnecnae 7,000 9,500 4,000 Sioux City .....-.++-+++ ri 
EE Che nwscoseKhyens 9,700 11,500 3,500 St. Paul ........-.-.++++ 2,500 
Oklahoma City ......... 1,800 1,400 200 Oklahoma City ...---.-- rene 
Fort Worth ..... 3,000 900 2,500 Fort Worth ........++++- 4 
eae 400 1,500 100 Milwaukee .......--+++++ a. 
Denver .... 1,400 1,300 B,000 Denver .....----seeeeeeee 4 
Louisville 300 1,400 2,000 Louisville paesbenewseunes = 
Wichita .. 1,900 2,600 300 Wichita .......--s+e+e+- <4 
Indianapolis 600 7,000 1,000 Indianapolis ..........-- = 
Pitts 1,300 3,500 3,000 Pittsburgh ............++ 100 
Canmenett 1,900 3,600 400 =©Cincinnati 
eS 1,400 7,200 2,400 Buffalo ..... 
DE, svckteseetansen 1,000 3,300 1,900 Cleveland 
Dn tives ccheeeeesh 200 1,000 1,500 Nashville 
DEE Gneishdcssstacune 3,800 300 1,700 Toronto ...... 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 


leading Western markets on Thurs- 
aly Sh LSE, an cemented to Ta pth Mertens by direct wire of 


the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


day, July 25, 1929, as reported to THE 














Hogs (Soft or and roast- 
ing piss excluded): CHICAGO. E.ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. ST. ova 
Hvy. wt. (250-850 Ibs.) med-ch.$11. on 00 $11.00@12.00 $10. et. 25 #10. cee OE 4 - hee trey oo 
Med. (200-250 ibs.) med-ch. 11.40@12.40 11.70@12.35 10.80@11.75 <y 11.75 
Lt. wt. (180-200 Ibs.) com-ch... 11:15q12.40 12.05@12.40 io-73@1L 75 125g 1195 11. 50@ 11.75 
It. It. (190-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 11.35@12.40 11.80@12.40 10.25@11.65 10.85@11.80 @i1.75 
as = ws, smooth and rough 9.75@10.00 9 1G 10.25 9.25@10.15 2.00g10. 25 20 10.10 

180 Ibs. down) med-ch 11.00@12.25 11.00@12.25_ .......++- 5 . 
yi - L., Wed. (pigs excl.) 11.24-268 Ib, 11.81-219 Ib. 10.78-258 Ib. 11.33-224 Ib. 10.29-295 lb 
auncen Cattle and Calves: 
+8 —. aaee coon beesnbe 14.50@16.75 ... 2. ee eee 14.25@16.35 13.75@16.00 ......+4+- 
STEERS (1,800-1,500 LBS.) : ae 
com ogee 15.75@16.75 15.50@16.25 15.00@16.35 14.75@16.00 14.75@16. 
To csspnaon tence eng tiene 14:25@16.00 14.00@15.50 14.25@15.00 13.50@14.75 13.50@14.75 
Chol = ws taco mest ecuie 15.75@16.75 15.50@16.25 15.00@16.85 14.75@16.00 14.75@16.10 
ppp psormeranbani TIIIT 13°75@16.00 14.00@15.50 13.75@15.00 13.00@14.75 13.25@14.75 
“Gholoe a = 15.75@16.65 15.25@16.25 14.75@16.10 14.75@16.00 14.60@16.10 
: 13.50@16.00 13.75@15.25 13.50@14.75 13.00@14.75 12.85@14.50 
11.75@13.50 10.75@18.75 11.75@13.50 10.75@13.00 11.25@12.25 
9.50@12.00 9.00@10.75 9.50@11.75 8.25@10.75 9.25@11.25 
STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS (750-950 LBS.):: RASS 
w+. 14.75@16.00 14.75@15.50 14.50@15.75 14.50@15.75 14.00@15.7: 
‘ha :.. 13.50@14.75 13.50@14.75 13.25@14.50 13.00@14.50 12.50@14.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN): 

“ES Rea 14.75@15.50 14.00@14.75 13.50@14.75 13.75@15.00 13.35@14.50 
=... RELIES ONE OE IT is. 00@14:75 12.50@14.00 12.25@13.50 11.50@14.00 12.00@13.50 
Common-med. ......... vereres 8.00@13.25 9.00@12.50 8.75@12.25 8.00@11.75 8.25@12.00 

HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 

Choice .......eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 12.00@15.25 11.75@14.25 12.00@14.50 12.00@14.50 11.75@14.50 
11.00@14.50 10.75@13.50 10.50@13.50 10.25@13.75 10.50@13.00 
9.00@13.00 9.00@12.25 9.00@12.25 8.50@11.50 9.50@11.25 

. 10.75@12.00 10.50@11.75 10.25@11.75 10.00@11.50 10.00@12.00 
> 8.75@10.75  9.25@10.50 8.50@10.25  8.00@10.00 8.25@10.00 
7.40@ 8.75 7.50@ 9.25 7.50@ 8.50. 6.75@ 8.00 7.25@ 8.25 
6.00@ 7.40 5.25@ 7.50 5.75@ 7.50 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 7.25 
Septeenk eevee 10.00@12.00 9.25@10.50 9.50@10.75 9.25@10.25 9.50@10.25 
8.00@10.00 7.25@ 9.25 7.25@ 9.50 7.00@ 9.25 7.25@ 9.50 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 

Medium-ch. ............++e+++ 10.50@13.00 9.50@13.00 9.75@13.00 8.50@12.50 9.00@12.00 
Oull-common ..........s0+00++ 7.50@10.50 6.50@ 9.50 6.50@ 9.75 6.00@ 8.50 7.50@ 9.00 
@16.50 14.75@16.25 12.50@15.50 11.00@14.50 12.50@16.50 
@14.00 12.25@14.75 10.00@12.50 9.00@11.00 10.00@12.50 
00@13.00 6.00@12.25 6.50@10.00 6.00@ 9.00 7.50@10.00 

SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 13.00@14.25 12.75@13.50 13.25@13.75 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.75 

Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 11 50@18.08 11.00@12.75 11.75@13.25 11.50@13.00 11.25@12.50 

Lambe (all wethert (0 tba." 9.50@11.50 8.50@11.00 9.75@11.75 8.00@11.50 9.00@11.25 

down) medi seeeeeee 8,00@12.00 8.50@11.50 8.00@11.75 8.75@11.75 9.00@12.00 

Ewes a3 Ibs. dewn) med-ch. 5. 6.75 5. 6.00 5. 6.75 5. 6.50 

Ewes (120-150 Ibs.) med-ch... 5.25@ 6.50 5. 6.00 5. 6.50 4.75@ 6.25 

Bwes (all weights) cull-com. . 2.8 6.25 32. 5.00 2.00@ 5.50 2.00@ 4.75 








July 27, 1929. 





THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1929. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

NN een kaccaceavenas 6,000 22,000 9,000 
i 2,300 5,000 3,000 
SEN 65 aduesethbeassdve 2,500 12,000 8,000 
3 rrr 2, 10,000 2,000 
Me SEE "A ccegisacewues 1,500 3,500 3,000 
— en 1,500 8,500 1,500 
MN. 50% 546404 bb0% ae 2,200 5,000 500 
tubers, eee ee 1,100 900 200 
-. *.. SARS RR 3,000 600 2,700 
PINS Sesccescosedee 500 1,800 400 
SEEN Serre 200 900 1,400 
END: cance cusecvtiosve 200 1,300 1,200 
| ESE Pres 200 2,100 200 
Indianapolis ............. 500 5,000 1,000 
ie ao, See 1,000 600 
rr rr 700 1,300 200 
_.. arr 100 1,000 200 
Pea 300 1,000 500 
DED chstheteouseec'e 200 1,000 1,400 
WD  Grebccaseasansers 1,000 100 eae 

FRIDAY, JULY 26, 1929. 
I ois sd vee cddcccs 1,500 18,000 8,000 
Kansas City ............ 400 6,500 3,000 
ee 600 11,000 10,000 
ey ED -Awcnscticvcese 800 11,000 1,500 
3Y  "—_ ae 800 5,500 4,000 
CTE obs 60.0% 05.5 54:00 500 810,500 1,500 
a, ees Sea 1,700 4,500 1,700 
Oklahoma City .......... 1,100 500 100 
fe! l— re 1,700 600 300 
| ere 200 400 100 
DEED Ga0dSnestnsadcess 100 100 2,000 
WE 9.00 c60estsseceve 100 1,000 200 
Indianapolis ........ Ae 400 8,000 1,200 
Pittsburgh ..... ae 400 500 400 
Cincinnati ...... 300 3,000 1,800 
Buffalo ... 300 1,300 600 
Cleveland ........ a 300 1,500 400 
——=—— 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner 
showing the number of livestock slaughtered at 
15 centers for the week ended July 20, 1929, with 
comparisons: 











CATTLE. 
Week Cor. 
ended, Prev. week, 
July 20. week 1928. 
NING: cca ivisves sted bad - 20,221 23,115 21,848 
Kansas City 17,735 18,156 
SEL Saks’ 55 Ge Ssndrko deo 20,391 19,711 19,700 
PT Sccthwiesseheuae 15,669 9,951 11,160 
SO ear 7,968 7,453 5,958 
DE ME énbvneceedceene 8,764 8,147 7,104 
San 1,925 1,386 2,098 
CR oo e556 5s aos he 6,673 6,844 9,574 
Philadelphia ............ 1,328 1,610 1,078 
Indianapolis 1,328 1,842 1,419 
EE wustene'essdencness 1,336 1,259 1,059 
New York & 1 ined City aoe 8,444 8,312 
Oklahoma City .......... 585 4,038 5,576 
REEL Vivessctssaeenes 2705 3,301 2,778 
BEE Odea venectcscivees 3 
ME cevexiocsacsewessd 115,820 
Chicago 103, 948 
Kansas C 7,4 
Omaha .... 
St. Louis 
OR rr 19, car 
RE MD 60:00 540040000 Sn 
Sr 4,485 
PE MED Ssiccvccueces 006 
REE scccccsceves 13,293 
MID. v.wcSneiescie-de Se 
BED Geb 05500000 055se’ 13. 


New York & Jersey City 33868 














Oklahoma City ......... 4,71 
ee 16,582 
DEY Senekarccevcnacdes 4,891 

Total ..............+.-397,624 433,245 325,883 

SHEEP. 

PD  tcksuesuhan ane kke 55,837 66,357 53,301 
CT vee cteces ces 28,849 20,957 
Se ee 29,890 34,023 
i ML pavesseecesscns 19,362 22,333 
= (rere 20,331 22,953 
SUMED: > 60d dove stem 5,683 6,626 
MEE ‘necceesecssseacce 771 696 
ER 0i5a:65 bdedees 7,474 9,590 
Philadelphia ............. 6,485 6,808 
Indianapolis ............. = 1,285 
ee abe k nk a hk6 <0 789 5,170 
New York & Jersey City en. 354 65,890 
Oklahoma City .......... 398 466 
aaa 3,430 2,204 
rr err 3,703 3,476 

PPS TET EP Er Ty 250,748 268,924 222,537 

—@—— 


CANADA INSPECTED SLAUGHTER. 


Government inspected slaughters of 
livestock in Canada during June, 1929: 


June, June, 6 mos. ended June, 

1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
Cattle .. 42,499 48,442 288,469 288,721 
Calves 50,993 50,520 222,640 236,738 
Hogs ... 160,886 204,536 1,228,324 1,411,122 
Sheep 24,962 25,331 138,157 119,240 
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July 27, 1929. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at ncipal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, July 20, 


1929, with parisons, are reported to The 
National Provisioner as follows: 
CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co........ coe 6288 7,002 22,644 
Swift & Co....... ecseccce 5,275 5,139 20,404 
Morris & CO.....seseceees 2,465 3,549 3,689 
Wileon & CO.......eeeeees 4,515 4,134 9,100 
Anglo-Amer. ears 1,124 1,314 ° 





G. H. Hammond - 1,959 wis 

Libby, McNeill & Cinby.. 642 ese sees 

Brennan Packing Co., 7,389 hogs; Independent 
Lanham 








Packing Co., 2,088 hogs; Boyd, & Co., 
2,735 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 
5,927 hogs; Agar Packing a 6,282 hogs; others, 
23,631 hogs. 
Totals: Cattle, 20,221; calves, 5,178; hogs, 
71,943; sheep, 55,837. 
KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co..... 798 3,824 5,820 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. 832 «2,653 «97,158 
Fowler Straub Co... 658 coon eee ieee 
Morris & Co......... 916 2,420 2,604 
Swift & Co......... c 806 8,743 7,886 
Wilson & Co........ 3,% 815 3,407 5,222 
OUnere ..cccccccecece 942 7 866 69 
i 4,204 21,480 28,849 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. . Sheep. 
Armour and Co......+... 6,171 10,635 7,681 
Cudahy Pkg. Co......... 3,429 9,995 7,915 
Dold Pkg. Co........es0- 865 6,720 baa 
Morris & CO... ..seseeeee 3,008 4,084 3,257 
Swift & CO.....eceeeeee 6,198 8,442 «11,021 
Eagle Pkg. Co.... 27 eeee 


M. Glassburg 





Hoffman Bros. 8 
Mayerowich & V 13 
Omaha Pkg. Co.... 45 
J. Rife Pkg. Co 18 
J. Roth & Sons 55 























Lincoln Pkg. Co 433 
Morrell Pkg. Co 100 
Nagle Pkg. Co.......... 149 
Sinclair Pkg. Co........ 369 
Wil. B Dis. cccdeeses 1,004 ones 
DONED scecindeccsdcevwes cooe, 26,780 
rrr rere 21,926 68,665 29,824 
8T. LOUIS 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co.... 1,547 1,381 3,084 6,872 
te eee 2,983 1,082 5,507 7,980 
NE ae : 305 809 2,350 
East Side Pkg. Co.. 23 ween 1,899 coat 
Amer. Pkg. Co 119)—s«11,571 406 
MEE A wevesecucces 1,278 15,117 1,745 
BE iabbkesdaaes 4,165 27,987 19,362 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Saikt & Coo. seccrce 3,047 679 §=9,453 13,724 
Armour and Co..... 1,709 378 5,093 4,454 
2 oe eee 1,867 172 5,188 2,153 
GREED. cccsccccvesce - 2,692 6 9,828 299 
MN epeeVbeus can es 315 «1,235 «29,562 20,680 
SIOUX CITY. ‘ 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co..... 2,797 160 10,1384 2,253 






Armour and Co 
Swift & Co.. 


. 3, 254 152. «9,611 =, 852 














2,135 148° «(45,724 =1,515 

Smith Bros, ........ ones 66 eee 
i ees 1,987 63 15,568 

BOE ocx cesaseres 10,173 518 41,108 5,620 

OKLAHOMA CITY. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Morris & Co........ 1,679 852 1,258 248 

Wilson & Co....... 1,460 1,028 1,354 155 

OUNCES cecccevcosves 120 sae 516 beee 

Weta) cds cvcsecde - 3,250 258 1,875 3,128 398 


Not including 451 cattle and 1,586 hogs bought 
direct. 




















WICHITA. 
Cattle. Culves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 860 372 892,497 742 
Jacob Dold Co...... 513 35 =:1,758 29 
Fred W. Dold...... 43 seve 235 ooen 
Wichita D. B. Co.. 22 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 73 cece Sees 
Keefe-LeStourgeon .. 7 econ sees 
ME cedissvcenss 1,518 407 = 4,485 771 
Not including 138 cattle and 5,156 hogs bought 
direct. 
DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ...... 682 52 324 4,957 
Armour and Co, 685 8 2,764 5,699 
Blayney-Murphy Co.. 210 138 1,403 ange 
GEN sccbudccvaces 474 1380 «1,354 685 
DOCH. cc ccccccece 2,001 404 «5,845 11,341 





























8ST. PAUL. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Armour and Co..... 2,863 3,369 13,188 
Cudahy Pkg. Co 479 «61,183 cee 
pe Brog., ccccccce 147 35 sees 
St & Co... cess 8,913 5,196 17,049 
pees Pkg. Gd... 1,57 220 cae 
cevewesvoccee « a 9,861 
Total ............10,070 10,045 40,008 
MILWAUKEE. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co. 1,621 2,965 9,270 
R. Gumz & Co..... 48 57 
Armour and Co..... 567 =—-1,501 etes 
ee Brrr 466 497 76 
Deteh cccccccccess 2,740 5,011 9,403 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Foreign ....csccceee 912 1,945 22,298 
Kingan & Co....... 1,297 807 =: 88, 981 
Armour and Co..... 484 30 =61,952 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1, | 123 315 
Hilgemeier Bros. ... seus 50 
Brown Bros. ....... 102 23 60 
Schussler Pkg. Co... 17 oe 2738 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 2 181 
Meier Pkg. Co..... ° 99 8 293 
Ind. Prov. Oo...... 35 321 
Maas Hartman Co.. 30 7 occe 

Art Wabnitz ...... 9 28 
Hoosier Abt. Co.... 16 aeoe weit 
Others .......... coe §=6488 55 191 
SOE | bsiveeescteas 4,647 3,026 34,915 

CINCINNATI. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 
Ideal Pkg. Co...... cose Geer 588 
C. A. Freund....... 67 31 78 
S. W. Gall Sons.. cies 6 ee 
J. Hilberg & Son... 139 sees ares 
Gus Juengling ..... 194 139 ree 
E. Kahn's Sons Co.. 680 342 957 
Kroger G. & B. Co. 215 7 &94 
Lohrey Pkg. Co.... 4 oaas 812 
H. H. Meyer Oo.... .«... eee 1,546 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons. 122 61 yey 
A. Sander Pkg. Co.. 8 oales 1,160 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. 175 94 wavs 
J. & F. Schroth Co 11 ae 1,612 
J. Vogel & Son..... 9 6 369 

John F. Stegner.... 190 114 
Sb, Te, TIE Sv iswcces 131 43 cess 
POUCIGR. cc occceseccs 573 894 3,788 
WN: \dc. chux ttle ns 2,518 1,808 11,304 


Not including 610 cattle, 69 calves and 


hogs bought direct. 
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Sheep. 
1,878 


2,756 








“352 


5,181 
6,604 
7,413 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for week ended July 20, 












CATTLE. 
Week 
ended 
July 20. 
GE i 6 a:6 cect secant 20,221 
Memees GF occ ccccccesc ,209 
Omaha (incl. calves).... 21,926 
Oe ee a 1,504 
BE. SOROMM cc ccccccvccoes 9,315 
SE icks oe eebnevace 10,178 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,259 
WORE bedccceeeedadees 1,518 
PEE dokcspetsakawewss 2,001 
BE. POG ccscccvcvccvces 10,070 
MERWOMEES 6 coc cccccoccce 2,740 
TRGIAMAMOND oc ccccccccce 4,647 
CIMCEMMIENE cccccccvcccece 2,518 
TOU vcecsiccncessns «115,101 
HOGS, 
RS isis a cenasctenane 71,943 
MD CREF occ cc ccccece 21,480 
NEN vn pe'e6cs'c0ns e0eese's 665, 
DE, BMD ecsicccseccccces 27,987 
he GE cc cdcsecccccese 3 
Gee CHEF cc cccucccccccss 41,108 
Oklahoma City 3,128 
Wichita .. 4,485 
Denver .... 5,845 
er BED ccc ccttecsscees - 40,008 
Milwaukee ......0-.ec00. 408 
REE ccecsedbeede 34,915 
Cincimmati ....0c.c00 eee 11,304 
WD cckicccccovesncce 369,918 
SHEEP. 
ChICAgod .....cccccccccces 55,837 
Kaneas City ....ccccecee 28,849 
OmahA ..cccccccccccccce 29,824 
Bt, Lamhe ..ccccccccsccee y 
Bt. Joweph .....ccccccees 20,630 
Sioux City ..... psswebece y 
Oklahoma City .......... 398 
Wichita ......+. ebcvcces 771 
DOMver ..cccccccccccccccs 11,341 
Bt. Paul ....ccccccccccs 4,634 
Milwaukee .......cceceee 1,358 
Indianapolis .......+..+.. 7,541 
Cincinnati ........eeeeee 6,604 
WORE oc cccccvccesccccs 192,768 


Prev. 
week. 
23,115 








66,357 
20,957 
83, 


22,333 
22,953 
6,649 


Songs 
RESEESS 





FE 
8 


1929, with comparisons: 


Cor. 
week, 
1928. 











161,138 











47 
Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 
Cattle. Calves’ Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 15... .16,048 2,844 54,574 16,775 
Tues., July 16.... 5,808 2,418 26,572 9,000 
Wed., July 17... 8,805 2, 22,445 13,588 
Thur., July 18.... 5,253 2, 22,010 10,106 
Fri., July 19.... 1,272 807 14,060. 11,056 
Sat., July 20.... 1,000 100 4,000 3,000 
This week ...... 584 10,408 143,661 63,615 
Previous week ...47,084 10,460 150,974 75,581 
Year ago ...... 42,115 11,648 132,829 60,574 
Two years ago...56,187 12,470 


135,225 62,320 
Total receipts for month and year to July 20, 
with comparisons: 

















—— Year ——- 
1929. 1928. 1929. 1928. 
Cattle ......116,044 1,214,126 1,300,505 
Calves 426,7 772 474,793 
ogs 4,596,548 5,296,020 
Sheep 1,801,249 1,865,444 
SHIPMENTS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., July 15.... 3,914 8,611 310 
Tues., July 16.... 1,671 68 3,505 1,278 
Wed., July 17... 2,418 16 4,470 12 
Thur., July - 1,819 167 3,542 1,066 
Vri., daty 2D.... ‘te 24 4,222 1,814 
Sat., July 20.... 100 re 200 1,000 
Thies week °....0. 10,685 811 24,550 5,580 
Previous week 10,945 241 25,224 5,966 
VORP ASO .scvccce 10,101 19 32,471 7,149 


Two years ago..15,526 506 31,044 12,010 


WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 








Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 

Week ended July 20. “e 85 $11.50, $ 6.00 $14.55 
Previous week ...... 4.85 11.45 6.00 14.55 
4 10.80 5.75 15.50 
9.30 6.00 13.80 

12.85 5.75 138.90 

13.65 9.00 15.00 

7. 5.65 14.15 

Av., 1924-1928..... "311.40 40 "$10.80 $6.45 $14.45 


SUPPLIBS FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 





Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended July ” eee + 118,311 58,035 
Previous week ... . 86,139 125,75 69,615 
1928 32,014 100, 53,425 
1927 40,612 104,181 50,310 
TORS ccccccccevcccescece --46,191 86,594 47,283 
BEE cvecscscccovcseeddeod 681 95,441 58,869 
WIRE .nccoccccvce eeccccece 50,754 161,625 50,087 


*Saturday, July 20, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 
Receipts, average weights and tops and average 





prices of hogs, with com sons: 
No. Avg. -——Prices—— 
rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 
*Week ended July 20.143,700 254 $12.50 $11.50 
Previous week ...... 150,974 256 2.40 11.45 
1928 ..cccevecees ++ ++-182,829 239 11.70 10.80 
WOBT wcccccccccccecces 135,225 246 10.80 9.30 
19ZB nc ccccccccccecese 111,061 259 14.75 12.85 
WOBB .cccccccccccccces 127,328 2438 14.60 13.65 
1GBE. ccccccccccseccese 203,229 239 8.20 7.50 
5-yr. av., 1924-1928.141,900 245 $12.00 $10.80 


*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal In- 
spection for week ended July 19, 1929, with com- 
parisons: 


Week ended July 19 ....ccccccccccsccees 139,785 

Previous Week ...cccccccccccccccccccccces 189,255 

EN Koco ccdedenswaseepesesedrveseeey 108,948 
27 


(Chicago livestock prices on penne page.) 


apr eee 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 
Supplies of hogs purchased by Chi- 
cago packers and shippers during the 
week ended Thursday, July 25, 1929, 
were as follows: 








Week 
ended Prev. 
Tuly 25. week. 
Packers’ purchases ...... eeeee 45,221 46,552 
Direct to packers..........-++. 84,736 50,404 
Shippers’ purchases .........++ 20,844 24,855 
Total supplies .......-.+-.6. 100,801 121,901 
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Closes itself 

; mn 

1 less 
than 
two 

seconds 





In less than two seconds after your man has 
passed through this door—before he can turn to 
look—the flappers on this door have closed tight. 


Compare this speed with the cumbersome, profit-losing 
operation of your present doors and you'll realize why hun- 
dreds of users are saving money with this 


Stevenson 


“Door That Cannot Stand Open” 


Fully Protected by Patents—All infringements will 

be prosecuted. Write for full details. 
New WEDGETIGHT 
Fastener makes doors 
doubly efficient — adds 
years of protective life. 


STEVENSON COLD 
STORAGE DOOR CO. 


Offered optionally on all 
Stevenson Doors—at Chester, Pa. U. Ss. A. 
slight extra cost on New York Chicago 
“Door That Cannot Stand Los Angeles San Francisco 
Open. Or sold sepa- 


Special Traveling Representative for South- 
ern States, Address Chester Office 


rately for your present 
doors—any make. 











REE ESE OE OME OS. CB OL OR OF OE OF EGOS 





for the 
PACKER, SAUSAGE MAKER, RENDERER 
AND BY-PRODUCT MANUFACTURER 


Ammonia or Carbon 
dioxide systems of 
refrigeration 
Write for Bulletins 








THERE IS NO ARGUMENT 
AGAINST A DEMONSTRATION! 


of Eldorado Corkboard. We need 
only “sell” you our first job... as 
the completed installation will 
number you among our regular 
customers. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 


CORK INSULATION CO., Inc. 
154 Nassau St., New York 


Eldorado Corkboard 
For Roof Insulation 


“Not a Green 
Sheet in a 
Million Feet’ 






























A GOOD 
COOLER 
DOOR 
IS MADE 
BETTER 
WITH~— 











i Wirfs PATENTED 
AIRTITE’ GASKET 


Wirfs Corporation, 113 S. 17th St., St. Louis, Mo. 











Mathieson Ammonia 






















Anhydrous and Aqua 
SODA ASH VANILLIN COUMARIN 
CAUSTIC SODA BENZOIC ACID 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 
CHLORINE PRODUCTS 

BICARBONATE OF SODA BENZOATE OF SODA 
H T H (HYPOCHLORITE) BENZYL ALCOHOL 
PURITE (FruseD sopa asH) SULPHUR DICHLORIDE 
The high Mathieson standards of manufacture and the complete 
facilities for prompt, efficient service guarantee to every Ammonia 
purchaser utmost value and satisfaction. 


ge MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {inc} 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI 
Works: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. SALTVILLE, VA. NEWARK, N.Y. 


BENZALDEHYDE 
ETHYL VANILLIN 
BENZOYL CHLORIDE 


Long Life 


Never Fade 





Cost Less|\™ 
PORCELAIN | 
ENAMELED IRON ieamme&Ez 


Colors Guaranteed 10 Years 


Here is a source of supply you can depend on. Make 
a note of it and place in your files for quick reference. 
Please send sample or specifications for prices. 


VERIBRITE Signs __ Division of 


General Porcelain Enameling & Mfg. Co. 
4131 W. Parker Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


The Callaway-Martin-Dillard Produce 
Co., Little Rock, Ark., has let the con- 
tract for a new building to cost $56,000. 
It will contain 30,000 square feet of re- 
frigerated space. 

The Union Ice Co., Gilroy, Calif., is 
contemplating the erection of a cold 
storage plant. 

The Boothbay Harbor Cold Storage 
Co., Augusta, Me., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
M. A. Perkins, Boothbay Harbor, is the 
president of the company. 

The United States Cold Storage Co., 
500 East Third st., Kansas City, Mo., 
has let the contract for a two-story 
building to cost about $75,000. 

Plans are being prepared by the New 
Orleans Fruit Co., for a cold storage 
plant in Flint, Mich. The building will 
be four stories high and will be located 
at Water and Harrison sts. 

E. J. Lazarus will erect an ice and 
cold storage plant on East Water st., 
Elmira, N. Y. It will cost $200,000. 

Work on the cold storage plant to be 
erected in Harlingen, Tex., by the Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co. is expected to 
be started soon. 

A contract has been let by the Mutual 
Cold Storage Co., Broadway, Va., for 
the construction of a cold storage plant 
to cost about $100,000. 

The Oakland City Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Oakland City, Ind., has filed papers 
for final dissolution. 

The Bergman Produce Co., Quanah, 
Tex., is planning to build a cold storage 
plant. 

A contract has been awarded by the 
Mutual Ice & Cold Storage Co., Topeka, 
Kan., for the construction of a cold 
storage and refrigeration plant to cost 
$50,000. 

The Shreveport Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Shreveport, La., has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $1,000. 

The Vitalized Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has been incoporated 
with 600,000 shares of common stock of 
no par value. 

A contract has been awarded by 
Winn-Lovett for the construction of a 
= storage warehouse in Jacksonville, 

a. 


Plans to erect a cold storage plant 
and warehouse in Atlanta, Ga., are be- 
ing made by the United Cold Storage 
Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. The structure 
will be located on the site of the Union 
Station, will be 17 stories high and will 
cost $3,000,000. 

The Southeastern Ice & Cold Storage 
Co., Lake Worth, Fla., will spend about 
$60,000 remodeling its plant. 


rr 


INSULATING VALUES. 


For many years it has been common 
practice to classify insulating materials 
almost entirely on the basis of heat 
flow. This practice has in some cases 
worked to the disadvantage of superior 
insulating materials since a laboratory 
test might show a low thermal conduc- 
tivity for a material absolutely unsuited 
for use under low temperature condi- 
tions. The refrigerating engineer has 
been aware of this fact, but has had no 


common laboratory method which would 
furnish a measurement for an insula- 
tion efficiency including behavior of a 
material under service conditions. 

It is with the idea of supplying infor- 
mation supplementary to the test for 
thermal conductivity that the infiltra- 
tion test has been developed. Moisture 
is deposited on a low temperature insu- 
lating material by air which reaches the 
dew point within the insulation. A 
measurement of air flow through the 
insulating material or a construction 
furnishes a yardstick for measurement 
of the amount of air which would pass 
under service conditions. 

Generally speaking, the amount of 
moisture which would be deposited in a 
wall in service is proportional to the 
amount of air which will pass through 
it. Therefore, a consideration of a 
material or a construction on the basis 
of heat flow and infiltration as well 
gives the engineer and the layman a 
positive means of determining insulat- 
ing value—Refrigerating Engineering. 

—@——— 


TEACH FOOD REFRIGERATION. 

A campaign by the National Food 
Preservation Council to increase the 
use of refrigeration in the American 
home, which will be conducted during 
the month of September, has been 
brought to the attention of the members 
of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers in a recent Institute bulletin. 
As summarized by the Institute’s De- 
partment of Public Relations and 
Trade, states the bulletin, the specific 
aims of the movement are to “sell these 
four thoughts” to the public: 

1. The relationship of health and 
food spoilage. 

2. The advisability of keeping perish- 
able foods below 50 degrees. 

8. The causes of food decay and bac- 
teria growth. 

4. The vital need for proper all-year 
refrigeration. 

The campaign will be conducted dur- 
ing September, although some adver- 
tising will appear during August in 
some of the magazines of national cir- 
culation. 

> 
ONE-MAN MEAT CHAIN STORES. 
(Continued from page 30.) 
General Facts on Upton Chain. 
Following are additional facts of in- 


terest about this particular chain as a 
whole: 


Total weekly sales............ $6,417.24 
Total weekly purchases....... $5,615.24 
Attempted gross profit, per 

WO ge cd ial ciehelava's c/a! 60,6188 25 


Realized gross profit (avge.), 

NE IIREE v0 eben c wovielelece-ecs 47s 
Inventory for all markets..... $4,371.38 
Average inventory per store..$ 336.26 
Average number of customers 

een ee roe 1,066.00 

Market managers are paid from $30 
to $40 per week, depending on the 
length of service with the company. 
The average paid is $35. 

In addition to this an added incentive 
to hard work and careful management 
is given by providing a commission of 
ten per cent of the net profit of the 
market. This the company believes 


tends to offset the lack of a proprietor’s 
interest in the business, and incites the 
manager to do his best. 

Contests are sometimes run for man- 
agers, at which time he has a chance 
at extra earnings. Wages are paid 
weekly, the manager paying himself 
out of cash and reporting his salary 
payments weekly in his report to the 
office. 


House Organ Is Maintained. 

A bulletin called the “Upton Bulletin” 
is published by the company for both 
the meat and grocery departments. The 
bulletin contains reprints of short 
articles on current chain store prob- 
lems, items of personal interest to em- 
ployees, contest announcements, contest 
results and such other general informa- 
tion as is believed to be of interest. 

A house organ properly edited can be 
of great value in building up the morale 
of employees and is a good way for the 
management to get ideas across to the 
sales force. This particular house 
organ is not as well edited as it might 
be, and hence the company is not get- 
ting the full value it should. 

On the whole, this company appears 
to be very well managed. There are 
several points where even superficial 
observation will detect the need of im- 
provements, but these will probably be 
corrected as the company grows older. 

Just to mention a few cases to illus- 
trate this point, the cash system in the 
stores is lax, the system of cash de- 
posits is lax and supervision of the 
stores could be improved in several 
ways. Window displays are sadly lack- 
ing. 

Problems Still to Be Solved. 

Executives of this company appear to 
be well aware that there are many diffi- 
cult problems still to be solved. One 
official of the company said in reply to 
a question concerning the chief problem 
in meat retailing: 

“Our experience in the meat depart- 
ment has not been long enough to give 
a very accurate report on this question. 
However, some of our problems in con- 
trol have been the personnel problem, 
as the human element is much more 
noticeable in this (meat) department. 

“By this I mean that one meat man- 
ager will be able to cut his meat at a 
larger profit than another manager. 
During our experience we have charged 
all meat to the meat market at retail— 
the same as we have our grocery de- 
partment—getting our gross profit per 
centum weekly and requiring the mar- 
ket to check out at retail price. 

“This you can see is very hard, due 
to the fact that the entire carcass of 
beef must be charged in at one price 
and the meat manager given a retail 
price on the different cuts. It is then 
necessary that the butcher break up 
this beef so as to get the required 
number of pounds out of different tuts 
from the carcass.” 

This has been the chief difficulty of 
all chain markets, and the company or 
individual who discovers some way of 
standardizing cuts or methods of cut- 
ting so that these great variations will 
not occur, due to the personal ability of 
the market manager, stands to reap a 
real profit in the retail meat business. 
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Give Each Order Their 
Personal Attention 


Cash Provisions -Beef -Etc 
Future Provisions - Grain #4 Cotton 


{| “aise” Members Chicago Board of Trade 


Daily Price List Sent on Request 








__J.C.Wood & Co. 


105 W. Adams Street BROKERS 
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F. C. ROGERS 


BROKER 
Provisions 


Philadelphia Office 
Ninth & Noble Streets 


New York Office 
New York Produce Exchange 














H. PETER HENSCHIEN 


Architect 


1637 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STORAGE CONSTRUCTION 
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JOHN H. BURNS CO., Broker 


Export Packing House Products Domestic 
407 Produce Exchange, New York City 
Member New York Produce Exchange 
Cable Address: ‘“Jonburns” 














Codes: Cross, Kelly, Utility (Livestock Ed.) Lieber’s (6th Bd.) 
Rep., W: Mfg. Oe., Stockinettes, ‘Troy, ¥ Y. 
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H. ©. GARDNER F. A. LINDBERG 


GARDNER & LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
SPECIALTIES, Packing Plants, Cold Storage, Manufacturing 
Plants, Power Installations, Investigations 


1184 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 











WS fake & Company, Jue 


mice. Importers and rae ting for the 
Pacific Coast Market 
Provisions, Fats, Oils and all By-Products 


SEATTLE, WASH. All Codes PORTLAND, ORE. 

















F. S. STRITE 


Consulting Refrigerating Engineer] 
Plans —-—Specifications 
1819 BROADWAY...NEW YORK CITY 




















G. H. LYALL 


BROKER 
Tallow — Grease — Oils 
Offerings Solicited 


137 STATE 8ST. BOSTON, MASS. 














Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 


Glenwood Avenue, West 22nd St., — Pa. 








W. P. Battle & Co. 
Cotton Seed Products 


57 and 58 PORTER BLDG. 























140 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
All Codes 


526-530 St. Paul St., Baltimore, Memphis Tenn. 
902 Woodward Bidg., —— 5 
: Branch Offices 
Main Office 148 State St. 


5.G.Jums (COMPANY 


PROVISION BROKERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Drovers and Mechanics 
Bank Building, 











BALTIMORE, MD. 


We specialize in taking care 











of the requirements of buyers 
located all over the United 
States and Canada. Offerings 
telegraphed promptly on re- 
ceipt of inquiries. 
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Chicago Section 


H. P. Henschien, packinghouse ar- 
chitect, Chicago, is out of the city this 
week on business. 


“Con” Yeager of Pittsburgh is back 
from a European trip, and glad to get 
home, he reports. 


W. C. Pierce, provision broker, Nor- 
folk, Va., was a business visitor in the 
city for a few days this week. 


Jim Doherty of the Baltimore, Md., 
office of E. G. James Co., provision 
brokers, Chicago, is spending a week 
in Chicago. 


Jay C. Hormel, vice president and 
general manager, Geo. A. Hormel & 
Co., Austin, Minn., was a business vis- 
itor in the city this week. 


Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 24,299 cattle, 4,925 calves, 
52,632 hogs and 45,033 sheep. 


R. D. MacManus, head of the public 
relations department of Armour and 
Company, returned this week from a 
fortnight spent in the Canadian woods. 


Frank A. Hunter, president of the 
East Side Packing Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
stopped off in the city for a day this 
week on his way home from a vaca- 
tion trip in Wisconsin. 


Reports received from M. J. Mackin 
of the E. G. James Co., provision 
brokers, Chicago, who is spending his 
vacation motoring in Canada, are that 
he is enjoying himself. 

Charles Cramer, who is with Dan J. 
Gallagher, provision broker, Chicago, 
started this week on a vacation auto- 
mobile tour in his new car. While 
away he hopes to find a golf course 
that can be played under 125. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended July 20, 1929, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 1928. 
Cured meats, Ibs...23,565,000 26,489,000 21,763,000 


Fresh meats, lbs. ..33,002,000 36,973,000 36,577,000 
eA 5,175,000 6,497,000 5,468,000 


Armour and Company are going on 
the air with an elaborate radio pro- 
gram including orchestra, chorus, and 
other attractive features. This will be 
broadcast over the National Broad- 
casting System, beginning August 2, 
from 9:30 to 10:00 Central Daylight 
Saving Time and 10:30 to 11:00 East- 
ern Daylight Saving Time. 

ete ee 

PITTSBURGH PACKER PASSES. 

The death of John Anderson, well 
known as the general manager of the 
Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co., on 
Thursday evening, July 18, occurred 
under conditions which were a shock 
to all in the industry who knew and 
respected him personally and for his 
business ability. 

Mr. Anderson was found dead at his 
office on the evening of that day, hav- 
ing shot himself through the heart. He 


left notes for his business associates 
and his wife, which did not fully explain 
the reasons for his act. He had been 
under severe nervous strain for some 
time, chiefly on account of his health, 
and it is believed that this was the 
cause of his act. 

John Anderson began work with the 
company as a boy 35 years ago. He 
worked up from the position of mes- 
senger, and upon the retirement of 
Charles H. Ogden several years ago he 
had risen to a point where he became 
the operating head of the concern. 
With Vice-President J. L. McFayden 
and General Sales Manager J. J. Mc- 
Aleese he was responsible for the 
advance of the company’s business in 
recent years, and its successful mer- 
chandising activities. He was an in- 
terested association member and worker 
and he will be missed in the industry. 
He leaves a widow and two daughters. 

—— -&p--— 
JOINS GRIFFITH STAFF. 


W. B. McCreery, well-known in the 
packinghouse and banking field, has 
joined the staff of Griffith Laboratories, 
and will have charge of the Eastern 
division of this company’s business, 
which is increasing at a rapid rate in 
the meat and allied fields. His many 
friends in the industry will be glad to 
have him back among them again. 
Mr. McCreery was connected with 
Armour and Company for several years 
as branch house cashier, office manager 
and auditor. Transferring to the plant 
division he became office manager at 
Denver and later packinghouse auditor, 
supervising audits of all Armour plants. 
Four years ago he was induced to leave 
the packing field to become credit 
manager of the National City Bank of 
Cleveland, O. He now re-enters the 
industrial field in a sales capacity. 





W. B. McCREERY 


In charge of Eastern division of The 
Griffith Laboratories. 


TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Seymour Cotton Oil Co., Sey- 
mour, Tex., has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $150,000 by Lamar 
Fleming, Jr., and W. D. Anderson, 
Houston, Tex. 

The Tip-Top Provision Co. New 
York City, wholesale dealers in meats, 
has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of 20,000 shares of common stock 
of no par value. 

The Hurley Wholesale Meat Co., 
Phoenix, Ariz., has let a contract for 
the construction of an addition to its 
plant that will double the capacity. Re- 
frigeration will be installed. 

The new plant of the Dixie Packing 
Co., Waycross, Ga., has commenced -op- 
erations. The company is composed of 
S. P. Durrance, M. Steinberg, js 
Oliver and C. L. Brooks. The active 
management will be in charge of S. P. 
Durrance and M. Steinberg. 

Wilson & Co., have opened a branch 
in Bakersfield, Calif., from which the 
South San Joaquin Valley will be 
served. The company will occupy space 
in the building of the Bakersfield Cold 
Storage Co. E. A. Stevenson will man- 
age the branch. 

The Western Meat & Sausage Co., 
2122-24 N. W. Seventh Ave., Miami, 
Fla., has been incorporated by H. E. 
Wiseheart, who is the owner of the 
company. This change was made neces- 
sary by the rapid growth of the busi- 
ness, especially in the sausage depart- 
ment. What was formerly the Western 
Meat Co., Miami, is now the Western 
Meat and Sausage Co. 

The Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Ia., 
has let the contract for an addition to 
its plant to cost in excess of $348,000. 
The structure will be at the intersection 
of Sycamore and Division sts., directly 
across from the administration build- 
ing. It will be of brick construction 
140 by 160 ft. and will house the 
smoked meats and sausage depart- 
ments. 

— fe 


HERRICK FOREIGN TRADE HEAD. 

Charles E. Herrick, vice-president of 
the Brennan Packing Co., has been 
made chairman of a new committee ap- 
pointed by the Chicago Association of 
Commerce to promote the city’s foreign 
trade relations. 

It is estimated that Chicago’s com- 
bined export and import business totals 
$1,600,000,000 annually, and the sole ef- 
fort of Mr. Herrick and his committee 
will be to increase this. For several 
years he has been head of a committee 
dealing with the so-called Hague rules 
governing uniform shipping regulations 
for all forms of ocean carriage which, 
with his supervision of the foreign busi- 
ness of his own company, has given him 
unusual qualifications to head the new 
effort of the Chicago commerce body. 

Will C. Davis of Swift & Company is 
a member of the committee, together 
with representatives of the principal 
business and financial houses of the 
city, and F. L. Roberts, local repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
9. 


July 25, 192 


Regular Hams. 





10-16 range 
16-22 range 


8S. P. Boiling Hams. 


H. Run. 
BED se vbscceebsdenvrens 22 
ED ascvsevecveenese sey 22 
DED: 2+saneseeeecenesaes 22 





Green 
np Go's seUTuien absiane 24 
565540605050 d5605 08 24 
ecepvesveceseceoves 23 

ie esktenhess sees 22% 

i chuwsba baie 20% 

ao seve sccssescensae 19% 
TTT ye 18 
Shbeenns <ohveueeeer 17 

eee cccccncccccscore 16% 
Picnics. 

Green 
ii ta WE Dice lo Sw sin bd 4d 15 
Dl @abtesevecheves be05% 14 

i. SSeS eer 13% 

EE but bas aebebekewe tad 13% 

BP 0s ndinedscevecteces 13% 
Bellies.* 

Green. 

DG. wists chen sbencsunse® 21% 

BOD. shasta dadcotesshata 201% 

DED. Wosdvccedeeous cscs 18% 

DE cheb ecnhecssaunesns 17% 
DE: oahu ches asaeaso 0% 17 

ey eae or: 16% 


*Square Cut and Seedless. 
D. 8. Bellies. 


Other D. S. Meats. 


Extra short clears.......... 35-45 
xtreme Gert TENS. 2. vccssccce 35-45 
ee Pree 6-8 
DR «canesdteneseie 4-6 
Ee GED n.055s56 be Vaceus 





Select. 


Cured. 
21% 
20% 
18% 
7% 
17 71 
17 








FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, JULY 20, 1929. 


Open. High. Low. Close. 
LARD— 
PU ese ose Ah ee pas 12.50ax 
Sept. ...12.70 12.70 12.65= 12.65=ax 
Oct. ....12.85 12.85 12.80 12.80 
Dec, -12.90-92% 12.92%— 12.90 12.924%ax 


CLEA R BELLIES— 


ee nt ney #. 14.924%4n 
Sept. ..15.05 15.05 15.05 15.05ax 
Oot. cae cece cae rr 15.15b 


SHORT RIBS— 





CL B AR BELLIES— 


July ...14.75 14.87% 14.75 14.87%4b 
Sept. ...15.05 15.05 15.02% 15.05 
Oct. ....15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 
SHORT RIBS— 

OEY ces 4545 13.25n 
Srey 13.65n 


TUESDAY, JULY 23,. 1929. 






090 12.05ax 
Se 574=- BT "12.57%= 12.20 12.20ax 
Oct 0 12.70 12.40 12.40ax 
Dec. ...12.77% 12.77% 12.45 12.45ax 


CLEAR BELLIES— 
July ...14.80 14.87% 14.80 14.87 %4ax 
Sept. ...14.924%4 14.95 14.87% 14.95 


Oct. ...15.05 15.05 14.9744 15.00b 
SHORT RIBS— 

July és rey rr 13.25n 
apt. o2 csc eave inne 13.62%4ax 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1929. 


LARD— 

Me Neces<s ose 12.124%4=ax 
Sept. ..12.35-45 12.45 12.25 12.25ax 
Oct. ...12.50-60 12.60 12.40 12.40b 
Dec. ...12.65 12.65 12.47% 12.47%ax 


CLEAR BELLIES— 


JAY. o0 cece eoee ives 14.8744n 
Sept. ..14.85 14.92% 14.85 14.92% 
Oct. ...15.021%4 15.02% 15.00 15.00ax 
SHORT RIBS— 

“ene 13.25n 
Bt. «cw ts00 13.62144n 
THURSDAY, JULY 25, 1929 

LARD— 

| eee 9° wale 12.20b 

Sept. ...12.32% 12.35 12.27%4— 12.35b 

Oct. ...12.47% 12.50 12.45 12.50b 

Dec. ...12.55 12.57% 12.5214 12.57%4b 

CLEAR BELLIES— 

. aoeree tes oeee 14.75ax 

Sept. ..14.60 14.87% 14.60 14.87% 

Oct. ...14.65 14.87% 14.65 14.87%%b 

SHORT RIBS— 

ere 13.25n 

Perey 13.6214n 
FRIDAY, JULY 26, 1929 

LARD— 

OTe ee shine 12.20n 

Sept. ..12.37% 12.45 12.35 12.374%ax 

Oct. ...12.52%-55 12.60 12.50 12.50=b 

Dec. ...12.62% 12.6714 12.57144= 12.574%4—ax 


OLEAR BELLIES— 


ore seas yer 14.75n 
Sept. ..14.85 14.85 14.85 14.85 
WUE. ass bane cake yee 14.85ax 
SHORT RIBS— 

ee 13.25n 
AA 13.6244n 





Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; = split. 
a os 


AUSTRALIAN MEAT PRODUCTION. 


Livestock submitted in Australia for 
slaughter and inspection and for ex- 
port during May, 1929, totaled 81,037 
cattle, 11,600 calves, 2,058 hogs and 
28,083 sheep. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended, 
July 24, 1929. Cor. ~~ 1928, 
No. No. No. No. No. 
> > tae 4 " . 
Rib roast, hvy. end.35 30 16 35 30 16 
Rib roast, It. end...45 35 20 45 385 20 
Chuck roast ........82 27 21 830 2 18 
Steaks, round 60 50 40 
Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.50 40 28 60 45 22 
Steaks, porterhouse.60 45 29 75 45 29 
Steaks, flank 28 
Beef stew, chuck...27 22 17 25 20 15 
Corned briskets, 








Domeless ....cccce. 28 24 18 28 24 18 
Corned plates ...... 20 18 10 2 18 10 
Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 22 18 

Lamb. 
Good Com Good. Com 
Hindquarters ........ 35 33 40 30 
eocccscecesccnsd 36 34 42 30 
BROWS occcsscvccccces 22 15 25 15 
Chops, shoulder ..... 25 20 25 20 
Chops, rib and loin...50 25 60 25 
Mutton. 
SE ccasneassehesnes 26 26 
DEN ncchecctcceesae 14 . 10 
Shoulders ........... 16 ee 16 
Chops, rib and loin. .35 oe 85 
Loins, 8@10 av 31 @34 
Loins, 10@12 av.. 28 @30 
Loins, 12@14 av 26 @29 
Loins, 14 and over....... @22 20 @22 
EE a Se ee @32 @36 
GOMES .ncccccccccsccsm QE @22 
“ee eRe nerne @24 
—” baee Siena webaeee 16 @17 @15 
$d edecosesnceseece 12 @14 
reat “adh aes 14 @12% 
Veal. 
BlinGquarters ...cccsscees 35 @40 32 @36 
WORCGURTOETS ..nccccveces 24 @26 18 @24 
BD cdcesescindseecceave 35 @38 32 @36 
errr rer 16 22 14 @18 
— coscccccscccece 20 22 12 24 
Knap nes cne seen 50 45 
Rib # loin chops....... @40 @40 
Butchers’ Offal. 
M.. siseachdesvsenecneeae 4 5% 
rrr errr 2% 8 
Bone, per 100 lbs........ @50 
CREE GARE cccevcccecsnes @18 @22 
oepesnterscoeceorese @16 $3 
rrr eee @12 12 








Bbls. Sacks. 
Nitrite of soda, 1. c. 1. Chicago..... 9% 
Saltpetre, less than 25 bbl. lots, 
f.o.b. New York: 


Dbl. refd. gran.......... 00660000 ae 5% 
MED ‘,ccceccudccce sense 7% 
Medium crystals ........csccscees 7% 
BMEGO GEFGURID oc cccccccsccccceces 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 3% 35 
Saltpeter, 28 1 bbl. lots, f.o.b. N. : 
Bs Ns MN v0.0 0h 0560000000000 556 5% 
SE MED n.ch uence edeee see 7% 
Medium crystals ............ee005 7% 
EMO TEINS cc cnvccdsvenccccces 8% 
Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda.... 35% 3% 
Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... 8% 8% 
Crystals to powdered, in bblis., in 
§-ton lots or more...........e6. 9% 9% 
In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls. o 4% 
In ton lots, gran. or pow., bbls. 4% 
Salt— 
Granulated, car lots, per ton, f.0.b. Chi- 
GAMO, BEE ccccccocccccccccccsccccseos 
Medium, carlots, per ton, £.0.b. Chicago, 
WR nod seweseessodedaderesunacseues eoee 9.10 


Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 8.60 
Sugar— 
Raw sugar, 96 basis, f.o.b. New Or- 


BE bina opuenea dees 600s nuh s en eae @4.08 
Second sugar, 90 basis.............. None 
Syrup testing 63 and 65 combined su- 

and invert, New York........ @ 38 
Pe ay gran. f.o.b. refiners (2%). @5.50 
Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags. 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @5.00 
Packers curing sugar, 250 Ib. bags. 

f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%........ @4.90 








GERMAN LIVESTOCK SLAUGHTER. 

The livestock slaughter at the princi- 
pal German markets during May, 1929, 
with comparisons for the same month 
last year, according to the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, was as follows: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
May, 1929...77,594 131,272 394,017 59,403 
May, 1928.. .72,298 123,987 467,098 55,012 
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TS COOPERAGE. 
Ash pork barrels, black iron hoops. “r 574% @1.60 
CHICAGO MARKET PRICES grrr wns termine naugia, 
Ash pork rrels, galv. m hoops.. < 
. 1928, WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. DOMESTIC ae White oak ham theres aaa : 8.12% 
Be, Fancy pork sausage, in 1-Ib. cartons.. @29 Red oa erces...... seeeeeeee Be 
Ec « Carcass Beef. Gecuey ate aaa, freah in link. @2 White oak lard tierces......... ca 2.65 
Ue Cy} Week ended Cor. week, Country style sausage, fresh in bu A : 
5 20 July 24,1929. 1928. Country style sausage, smoked........ on OLEOMARG. eee 
5 18 Prime native steers ....24 @25% 25 @26 Frankfurts in sheep casings .......... m4 Highest grade natural color an al at 
0 25 Good native steers 23% @2 23 @24 Frankfurts in “y! casings os wedececees 31 margarine in 1-lb. cartons, ro @25 
5 22 Medium steers .......... 2 23 22 @23 Bologna in beef bungs, et aie ama . prints, f.o.b. Chicago............... re D2 
5 29 Heifers, good eean @23 20 @25 Bologna in cloth, paraffined, alee... % White animal fat margarines in 1-! ie 
5 18 ors BB epee ) 15% @18 in beef choice........ @20% cartons, rolls or orem, f.0.b. Chicago @20% 
0 15 Hind quarters, choice ....27 @ 284@30% Liver sausage in hog bungs............ @i9 Nut, 1-1b. cartons, f.0.b. Chicago. ..... @li 
Fore quarters, choice ....20 @21 20 @21 Smoked liver sausage in a bungs.... ( 30 and 60-lb. solid packed , le 
4 18 ; Liver sausage in beef rounds.......... 15 per Ib. less.) 
8 10 Beef Cuts. Head chi sence Beasts Beamon s aes ne Si Pastry, 60 Ib. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago..... @15 
Stee ‘f 2 41 New Sngian luncheon specialty........ 
ae a an a <a @38 Minced luncheon specialty........c..0+. Q2 DRY SALT MEATS. 
Steer short’ loins, No. 1, @52 @52 zhane Sg 18 Extra short clears ...... iukadvawseoure @14 
Com Steer short loins, No. 2. @49 @48 Blood sausage 214% Extra short ribs ..........sscccceseees @i4 
80 : Steer loin ends (hips). . @32 @30 = sausage .. 16 Short clear widdlen., Obl, AVE......... 18 
30 Steer loin ends, No. 2.. @30 Souse ........ Gawe bees, 1D fe. ....-... 15, 
15 WOW ROEMB occccccccsevce ber} DRY SAUSAGE. gl on Peditusscstecwehe @is iy 
ow short loins ........ Boo ellies, PP ee 
25 Cow toin ends (hips)... os Geet, aan ee teee..--.---. Rib bellies, 2580 Ibe.....cc.sollc. @l4% 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ oe Me ee ee 85 Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs.........-..++--+- @ll 
Bec AI) PEON Se one « Se” GED. vein ai secnndeniee senate os 33 Fat backs, 14@16 Ibs -- @us% 
Cow ribs, No 2.......... @22 S&B. OO. Salami, cholce........-..2c0cc00- @si Regular piates ‘ 11% 
Cow ribs, No. 3 2 ry Salami, a. in hog bungs.... 50 WINE Sacer esiels cade coke Cesicdyue seins @ 9 
Steer rounds, @25% C. Salami, new condition........... @30 WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Steer rounds, bo aE, choice, in bes middles......... @46 ¥ Hest @30 
Steer chucks, @18% somes style MUR ovis caancctissincsice px aed reg. hams, ao tbe Res fos a 7. 
Steer chucks, D DRNUD os osescccnnetscecaesece aseee E ee eae 
Cow rounds @20 Martadella, new condition ............ @28 Standard reg. hams, 14@16 lIbs......... @28% 
@34 Cow chucks @15 GUNMEN SCs cere ch os sescvievedacess @58 PINGS, 40S IWS... 6c cscescneseceess at 
; @30 Steer plates @i4 Italian style hams ...........-.eeeee0- @45 Fancy bacon, 6@8 Ibs.........-.+++++- 4 
} @29 Medium plates .......... @ ~ Vitginian Dams 2... .cccccesccvecscees @55 Standard 1 becom, 6@8 ma. saponiss sons @28% 
a6 omy By Aaa ail% SAUSAGE IN OIL. Tnsides, O@12 Ibs......-. Perc iuc cheats @s0 
@22 Cow navel ends ........ @11__— Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 7.05  Qutsides, 5S@O Ibs............ee eee @12 
224 Fore shanks ............ @11% Small tins, 2 to — ph eobcencaeccedacesioe $7. Knuckles, 5@9 Ib8..--...ee.e-- secre @47 
@1 eee @ 9 Large tins, 1 to crate. .........+ssssseeeee 8.25 Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @43 
@14 Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @io Frankfort, style sausage in sheep casings— 9 Cooked hams, choice, skinned, fatted.... @43 
12 y- ip loins, No. 2 @65 Small tins, 2B tO CACO... .ccccccccccccrcces 8.51 Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted... @46 
@12% Strip : ne, No. Boveeere @35 SR ON SF OP GIO in onc kc ec cccscccccss 9.50 GooKed gleaics, skin on, fateed.... @28 
Sirloin butte, No. 2.1... @32 Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted. . @29 
am Sa, Se. mesg @80 peo =. ? bo = Pee ccecccecooeconcees he Comet Gs eh ah @48 
» @36 rp aay eee a rge tins, ENA 56% sod nea shde ne bs , 
; @24 Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. oo G33 Smoked link’ sausage In hog cxsings— ia ANIMAL OILS. 
| 2 ak a... sec @25 Fee ef Fe ate +o +-snsececcccoseees TR paises oethie land ofl (max. 1% ££0).. @16% 
b+ Shoulder clods ..........2 p2: @20 ge lt fh sight a Headlight burning ((max. 4% f.f.a.).. @12% 
45 Hanging tenderloins ..... @18 SAUSAGE MATERIALS. Prime W. - lard (max. 2% f.f.a.).... @11% 
Regular pork trimmings.............++- @10% Extra W. S. lard oil (2-4% f.f.a.)..... @uU% 
@40 Beef Products. Special lean pork trimmings........... 174%@18 Extra hag (8 .. BY SEP Ree @11\% 
Brains (per Ib.).......... @10 9 @10 Extra lean pork trimmings............. 20 @20% Extra No. 1 lard (7-15% f.f.a.)........ @10% 
SEN fais case si: 630 09006 @l4 @l4 Neck bone trimmings. .......cccccccess 144%@15 eS Oe ek BS rr @10% 
5% Menemes, GOS onc cccecss 35 @36 @35 POR GHIGGE TRGRE. ccc ccc ccccccccccccece 14 @14% No. 2 lard (20-25% f.f.a.) “eer rer errs @10% 
mR BWOCTDEORGS 2 cc cccscecss @42 @40 Pe RS roel cwas pas cpeuedue wes 10 eb tT a. tallow ( UF f.f.a.) ee ot oe @ As. 
Ox-tatl, per ID. ..2.0.000. @i5 5 @10 Native boneless bull meat (heavy).... 20° D. T. neatsfoo iy F lo a. poe 4 
@22 Fresh tripe, plain ......7 @8 @ 6 DONOR GID noc ccccccccvccccccscee @18 Pure eamemial (max. 1% f. ea) oF 
$2 Fresh tripe, Cc : @10 @ 8 Shank meat .... @1T% Special neatsfoot (max. 5% oe Bae Ql 
12 (1c a at ne a 12.17 @22 17 @20 Beef trimmings os Extra Leni ca (max. By A Bidaiceas g 45} 
Kidneys, per lb. ........ @20 @15 Beek ROOFS .... cccsess . oe @ No. 1 neatsfoot (max. a.) Ste 
Beef cheeks (trimmed)..............6. @15 Oil weighs 7% Ibs. per gallon. Barrels contain 
Veal. Dressed canners, 300 Ibs. _ EDs vvccee aise about 50 gals. each, Prices are for oil in barrels. 
Yhoice carcas8 .......... 25 @26 24 @26 Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and up....... 
Backs. oop ny libata 20 aed 23 as Dr. ologna balls, SO0@700 Tbe....+.... ee LARD. eit 
35 2 5) MAG RUUD arnt pide cenenadnnnstevien ces) GRO” Pie MOURNE Ce. ove acs ons becewccse 12.17% 
oe wee se Go v4 er Cured pork tongues (can. trim)........ 16%@17 Prime steam, loose. coat eeeeeeeeeees @11-25 
5% Medium backs .......... 14 @15 ll @12 SAUSAGE CASINGS. aoeee ea — - aot seek sess os ¢ ‘“ 
Veal Products. (F. 0. B, CHICAGO) Leaf, FAW oo voceeseeseeseeaeesens @11.00 
2 casings: Neutral, in tierces....... — 25 
Beoett = ee ye ois G30 a ee round, 180 pack........ @ 45 Compound, acc. to quantity......... 11.25@11.50 
3% Calf ean ¥ veanneanue ; ‘; 155 @60 52 @55 gee le oy pack........ @ 4 OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 
5% Lamb Medium export a. in e = Oleo oil, extra, in tierces............... 10% @10% 
ly on RRR e2 es Noo weaeans “1T%@ 38 Prime No. 1 oleo oli. ..esssscscsccsuss OOM 
coreg nddies eae aH @ 34 No. 2 weasands..........ss0es00+ @ 4 Prime No. 2 oleo oil...............0.0 @ 9% 
3% «ge Al ada a32 a3! No. 1 DUNgS..........-ceeeeeeeees 36 @ Prime No. 3 oleo oll....-.-...+.. 2.0 --. @ 9% 
8% a, Fe by Gos No. 2 — si Tere errr rere ree on 4 Prime oleo stearine, edible.............. 9%4@10 
nea Bese? sis 808 4 - MOUINE MUEINIBE: \. c0s.4 sicseiceecedee ; 
9% Medium fores (0 ..+.++. a2 ax Selected wide middies............ @2.35 TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Lamb fries, per Ib....... @ 3: a 3% js ( : ‘ a ; 
pawed geen por Ib..... ale ais Dried bladders: @2.25 Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. 84%4@ 8% 
4% ; 3p m8 5 AGE BEAOOT RRR oreo mere ies pes tie... 8 @ 8% 
4% Lamb kidneys, per Ib..... @! @ MOP IMe war acshcseratsciae tastes @2.00 Not tallow, 10% fa. 7%@ 7% 
Mutton Sirara atin risaecencsisestenes os 6S. Sameer, on ote... ORG 6% 
cul ; . SIE. sosersnceseserssdeseresceres @ 85 Choice white grease...........+...0... @ 8% 
- ++ »$6.60 Ct Mon Ie e p to Hog casings: 5 B-WENE GIDE ivi siewssiicevessaccste TKy@ 7% 
ago ali =. @12 Narrow, per 100 yds............. @2.7: B-White grease, max. 5% acid.......... 74%4@ 7%, 
o 9.10 Heavy saddles .......... @ 10 @li2 Narrow, special, per 100 yds..... @2.00 Yellow grease, 10@15% ft pee Serre 6%@ Th 
sos OS Light saddles .......... @16 @18 Medium, regular, per 100 yds..... @1.20 Brown grease, 40% f.f.8............... 6%@ 6% 
a: Heavy fores ........--.. @ i @ 8 Wide, per 100 yds.............005 @1.00 ’ Eee seeseesseees 
a — sete seeeeeeee , 4 » ad Extra wide, per 100 yds. i os VEGETABLE OILS. 
EOE BON cc cccecccese i @20 Export bungs ..... i g 
@4.08 Mutton foine .........+. @20 ais Large prime bungs ; @ 23 Orede, cottonseed oll ae f.0.b. me's 
None Mutton stew ............ @1o @ 8 Medium prime bungs......... 12 @ 14 alley petate, : +p eee te 
Sheep tongues, per lb... @16 @l5 Small prime bungs .............. 6 @ 7 White, deodorized, in bbls., c.a.f. Chgo. : bth 
@ .38 Sheep heads, each ...... @i2 @10 ME a 18 @ 20 Yellow, cootentast, ENTWINED S5.<4 00) cont o4@ oe 
@5.50 Fresh Pork, E GUI 0's asics. Sear oss 10 Soap stock, 50% f.f.a., f.o.b... . 2% 
resh Pork, Ete. Corn oil, in tanks, f.0.b. mills. @8 
@5.00 Pork loins, 8@10 lbs. avg @27 @29 VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. Soya bean, f.o.b. mill Va ee Gieeaws seu xe’ MD 8% 
P 1 ie @15% $16.00 Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.o.b. coast @ 7% 
icnic shoulders ......... @16'% @'9' Regular tripe, 200-Ib. Dbl...............000. 16. Pger 2 ebpdealytte 9%@ 9% 
@4.90 Skinned shoulders ...... @li% as Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.............. 23.00 Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, ves dD 9% 
Tenderloins .........+++- @47 @50 Pocket honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl........ 24.00 SPICES. 
Spare ribs ........+..+.- @13 ee a ares 15.50 ae mate aia 
HTER Back fat .........0+e0e+ @lt @13 — Pork tongues, 200-Ib. DbI................066. 79.00 (These prices are basis f.o. go. 
ve Boston butts ............ @22 @22 Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl......... F8.00 Whole, Ground. 
princi- pects wee e teen es eeeeeees eo ps4 Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ TAMO" -SMRMA BG .e2< cou ckises SANA PAN 31 4 
il Seren) ir ence ee @ ~ ai" PA PPRIEN PORK AND RERF Cinnamon ...... ce eee eee eeeee 
7, 1929, Neck bones J000..000000. @4 @ 4 BARRELED PORK AND BEEF, Ciomame soos crc « 
Slip t ORS RRP Ae Aree @l4 10 @12 sfess por FORMlAP..........-seeceeeees  FZP.FO es 6 9 
S. — aa Gee 2 @i4 @13 Family back pork, 24 to 34 pleces....... #3450 fn al snag eatin Me cesta o% : 
. Ue PAGS TOBE oss csessceeces @7 44@ 5 Family back pork, 35 to ed pieces....... 34.50 AB aR Se ciatiala at cee ata tab fy 1.00 1.05 
ollows: Kidneys, per Ib. ........ @u @ 8 Clear pack pork, 40 to 50 pieces. re 39.00 HUGGER ccccccccccccccdsvcccesvcs es 36 
é CEE cckcasaree 28 @ 7% 6 @ 7% Cleur plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces. . ences 21.50 pte 0 Meal aah a a 39 43 
Sheep. Brains ee @l4 @14 MRCOG OUMEE co 2:0. 0c seen caeeacagiess # 25.00 Min aes o 
59,403 EE cites trabksekdun ee ss @7 @ 5 Rean pork .. 21. A pone epetegeeing es as “4 
55,012 Snouts @7 @7 Pilate beef 28.00 Tepper, red a 70 
_— 7 “ 7 Ser sewnseaasteeses ell ee OR en i a So i cechcovees 
PE” caddréacdeeenaeene @10 @s Extra piate beef, 200 Ib. bbl 29.00 ‘epper, white 
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Inexpensive Meat Store Advertising 
Any Dealer Can Use 


The retailer who goes after 
business, other things being equal, 
is the one who gets it. 


The day has passed when a 
meat dealer can prosper who ex- 
pects trade in large volume to 
come to him without effort on his 
part. 

He must not only know meats, 
how to price them, and how to 
operate his store efficiently, but 
he must also know how to mer- 
chandise. 

Good merchandising is particu- 
larly necessary at this time. 
With meat dealers adding new 
lines and grocery stores adding 
meat departments, the struggle to 
attract and keep business is be- 
coming keener. 

The addition of a new line in 
the meat store offers the oppor- 
tunity for the dealer to inject new 
thoughts and sales talks in his 
advertising. 


In this connection, inserts in 
the meat packages going out of 
the store can be used to advantage 
to call attention to the added lines 
being carried and the added con- 
venience the store is offering in 
enabling housewives to buy more 
of their table needs under one 
roof and at one call. 


Merchandising Meats 
By E. J. Clary. 
Bundle inserts, printed wrapping 


paper, etc., are not new to the retail 
meat trade. 

They are used here and there, but in 
very few instances has the trade 
worked the idea to its full possibilities. 

That advertising and publicity of the 
most valuable kind, at a price below 
almost any kind of meat shop mediums, 
can be secured in various ways by 
making the parcels carry the mes- 
sage, has been proved by a meat store 
in the East. This idea actually took 
root in another line of business, but has 
lent itself readily and effectively to the 
meat business. 

The many advantages in reaching 
customers directly through deliveries to 
them, whether it is a cash and carry 
store or not, are realized when a close 
study of the matter is made. It has 
been found, for instance, that: 

1.—Advertising in or on parcels, 


carried or delivered, reach and appeal 
to the meat dealer’s customer effec- 
tively. 

2—Is the least expensive form of 
advertising. 

3.—Moves meats that ordinarily sell 
slowly. 

4.—Goes far beyond the customer in 
its effect. 

Perhaps a brief description of just 
how many varied forms of parcel 
advertising have proved of value in the 
trade, may be of first interest. 

Quality Packages Pay. 

Novelty has been the guiding princi- 
pal. The ordinary printed wrapping 
sheet or roll isn’t enough today. 

Highly colored special papers that 
attract attention and bear the name and 
slogan of the shop have proved to be 
of value. 

Especially printed wrapping tapes, 
of unusual color and with fancy and 
outstanding printing, have attracted 
attention and stamped the name of the 
store on the buyer’s mind. 

A selected spec:alty on sale that 
needs pushing has been advertised 
effectively on the wrapping paper. 

A shop’s moving plans, with date and 
new address, have been covered briefly 
on all wrapping paper used by a meat 
dealer in Brooklyn, N. Y., beginning 60 
days previous to the move and con- 
tinued for 30 days thereafter. 

Specials, particularly when they are 
features of a given day of the week, 
are being advertised to the trade by a 
meat dealer in New York City. A 
stock notice of this “every Friday spe- 








Meat Messages 
in Packages 


One retailer in Chicago permits 
no order to go out of his store 
without there included with 
it, in a grease-proof envelope, sOme 
message on his meats or service, or 
some information on foods of vaiue 
to the housewife. 

He has a week’s suppl 
printed at one time and 
copy frequently. 

He does other kinds of advertis- 
ing also, but it is his opinion that 
these inserts are the most valuable 
as a means of good will 
and keeping and holding trade. 

“But,” he says, “ordinary stuff 
| will not do. It must be printed 
attractively and the message must 
be interesting. Receipts and infor- 
mation on meats are especially 
valuable. Also, housewives like to 
know about unusual meat dishes 
and out-of-the-ordinary ways of 
preparing the standard cuts.” | 


of these 
nges the 




















cial” is printed on his wrapping paper 

and has been a trade builder for the 

week-end. , 
Many Prospects Reached. 

Gummed seals, printed in _ bright 
colors, advertising the business by 
name and used to seal every parcel, has 
the advantage of attracting the eye of 
every buyer, since to open the package 
most easily the seals have to be broken. 

One scheme was to put in every 
parcel a slip-in printed in large type, to 
this effect: “YOU BOUGHT THIS AT 
BLANK’S. IT’S AT THE CORNER OF MAIN 
AND CHESTNUT STREETS. IF YOU ARE 
SATISFIED, TRY AGAIN.” 

One shop furnished an_ excellent 
grade of fine wrapping paper, used it 
in liberal quantities on each parcel and 
pasted a gummed seal over every parcel 
wrapped, reading: “Save this paper— 
it’s extra quality and will safely and 
neatly wrap your next parcel.” The 
wrapping paper bears, prominently, the 
trademark, name and address of the 
shop sending it out. 

Wrapping Paper Advertising. 

It was found that the average person 
is reluctant to toss away a really high 
grade sheet of stout wrapping paper 
which comes off the package intact. 
The result is that this wrapper is used 
again and often several times before 
it becomes scrap for the bonfire. And, 
on its travels, it carries the advertise- 
ment of the original owner. 

The above, and many similar meth- 
ods of advertising through parcels in 
the trade, offer the dealer an oppor- 
tunity to use his imagination and 
advertising sense. 

Now, as regards the effect of this 
advertising and its cost, a few points 
are important to remember. 

And then, also, the fact that parcel 
advertising reaches people who already 
are buyers—if not always customers— 
is a thing in its favor. Something to 
register in the buyer’s mind just where 
he made his or her purchase is impor- 
tant and, repeated many times, results 
in store publicity. 

Good Paper is Kept. 

But wrapping paper travels much 
further, as a rule, than the first cus- 
tomer. In most households, good qual- 
ity wrapping paper is carefully stowed 
away and used again. And it may be 
used a third and fourth time—if it is 
good. 

That is one strong argument for buy- 
ing extra quality parcel paper and get- 
ting the name of the store prominently 
printed thereon.’ A dealer who appears 
to have the most experience in this 
form of advertising had this to say: 
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“Where the customer travels home 
by bus, trolley or train, carrying one 
of our parcels, we know that from 100 
to 500 persons will see and read our 
name on the outside, because the paper 
is so printed and colored as to attract 
the eye and arouse curiosity. Get in a 
bus and see a half dozen of our parcels 
in view and, whether you know us or 
not, you will get the impression that 
we have a pretty healthy trade. 

“Upon this basis, we can fairly claim 
that one such parcel will attract the 
attention of 500 persons. And we figure 
that the cost per person is so small a 
fraction of a cent that it would take an 
arithmetician to put it down. But it is 
highly important to have the paper 
colored and printed so as to attract 
attention without being so conspicuous 
that it offends the customer using it 
and others who may see it.” 

Inserts Not Expensive. 

It is seen that a distinctive, printed 
parcel alone is a form of advertising 
that few in the trade can afford to 
ignore. 

Dealers who have used bundle inserts 
often complain of the trouble and time 
necessary to handle them. This trouble 
and time is insignificant when it is com- 
pared to the results possible through 
the right sort of a wrap-in. 

It is true that ordinary printed slips, 
void of selling ideas, may attract little 
attention and fall to the floor unnoticed. 
But when the wrap-in carries a selling 
proposition—one that the customer can 
act on—it is a different matter. 

It always is possible to make definite 
offers and give prices, even using some 
form of illustration where possible to 
do so. Such things lie around the cus- 
tomer’s home and also find their way 
to other places nearby where they are 
read by others. 

No dealer in the trade should go in 
for this kind of advertising unless he is 
ready to work out something dis- 
tinctive, especially applicable to his own 
business and done in a way that is not 
too cheap. 

Then, too, it is necessary to spread 
the campaign over a long period of 
time in order to get results. Quantity 
purchases of parcel wrapping materials 
and bundle inserts come cheaper than 
small quantities anyway. 

fe 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

W. H. Armentrout, Vicksburg, Mich., 
has sold his meat and grocery business 
to Russell Swihart. 

L. Striker has disposed of his meat 
business at 22 W. 8th st., Anderson, 
Ind., to C. F. Kinley. 

Wm. Defford is engaging in the meat 
business in Oolitic, Ind. 

Harry Platt has purchased the West 
Pike Street meat market at Martins- 
dale, Ind., from Chas. C. Hicks. 

J. W. King, Frankfort, Ind., has been 
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succeeded in the meat and grocery busi- 
ness by V. A. Pruitt. 

The Austin Schnase meat market, 
Kellogg, Ida., is reported sold. 

Emil Hoffmann has purchased a part 
interest in the meat market of Louie 
Roelle at Twisp, Wash. 

Charles A. Kee has engaged in the 
meat and grocery business at 600 S. 
Wenatchee ave., Wenatchee, Wash. 

E. W. Bigelow has sold his Sanitary 
Meat Market, Sedro, Woolley, Wash., to 
Claude E. Ashton. 

L. C. Shaw has engaged in the meat 
and grocery business at 6608 Foster 
Road, Portland, Ore. 

Chas. Luft has purchased the interest 
of E. R. Charvat in the meat market of 
Luft & Charvat, Malden, Wash. 

J. O. Price has engaged in the meat 
business at Rickreall, Ore. 

H. L. Jay has opened a meat market 
in Monticello, Ill. 

Buehler Brothers’ meat market has 
opened at 217 North Main st., Kokomo, 


nd. 

Frank Hill has purchased the Numa 
meat market, Brown City, Mich., from 
G. M. Terry of Almont, 

The Kroger Grocery and Baking 
Co. has leased the property at 3611 
Electric ave., Port Huron, Mich., and 
will open a grocery store and meat 
market, 

Rolla T. Vliet opened a meat market 
in Mellette, S. D 

Lawrence La Sage purchased the 
meat market of Mr. Teck, Darien, Wis. 

Philip P. Schneider has purchased the 
Broadway meat market, Menomnie, 
Wis., from Arvetts Tillison. 

H. L. Jay has opened a new meat 
market in Monticello, Ill. 

Arnold Haverer and Carl Blazer 
bought a grocery and meat market in 
Bricelyn, Minn. 


be 
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Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of value to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 

















THERMOMETERS FOR COOKING. 

Many housewives buy better quality 
meat than shank meat to cook when 
making soup, and then serve it as a 
substantial part of the evening meal. 
However, it is not generally understood 
how important a part temperatures 
play in thus preparing a meal. 

Since the sale of meat depends in 
large part on success in its cooking, it 
would pay retail meat dealers to give 
their customers the following informa- 
tion on preparing soup meats for the 
table. 

In serving better grade meat as a 
main part of the meal, after it has 
been used to make soup, the cooking 
should not be so extensive and never 
above 180 degs. F. This temperature 


is well below the boiling point, of 


course, and not easy to regulate with- 
out a thermometer manufactured for 
the purpose. 

A thermometer in the kitchen is 
always of value, and in cooking meat 
it would save considerable fuel and 
avoid unsatisfactory cooking. When it 
is used, the time that meat is cooked 
can easily be determined, thus removing 
guesswork from the process. 

All meat manufacturing establish- 
ments use thermometers continually 
and would not think it safe to proceed 
without their guidance. 








CARVING BAKED STUFFED HEART, AN APPETIZING DISH. 


Meat dishes made of hearts—either beef, veal or pork—are too seldom 
included in the family menu, largely because few housewives know how 


to buy or prepare hearts for the table. 


Here is where the retail meat 


dealer can render good service by educating his customers into a proper 


appreciation of hearts in the diet. 


One popular and appetizing way of preparing hearts for the table 
is by stuffing and backing them. After stuffing, small lardoons or bits 
of fat pork should be inserted in the lean meat so that the fat penetrates 


the meat tissues. 
meat drippings. 


Sear the hearts on all sides, using clear bacon fat or 


Place in a casserole or baking dish, add a cup of water or a cup of 
meat or vegetable stock, and bake in a moderate oven at 300 degs. F. 


until tender. 
hours. 


Beef hearts require 2% to 8 hours; veal hearts, 1% to 2 
Half an hour before the meat is done, add to the pan liquid a 


small minced onion, a small finely chopped carrot and a tablespoonful of 


chopped celery. 


With the hearts serve browned whole onions, steamed carrots and 
escalloped potatoes, all of which can be cooked in the same oven with the 


meat. 
complete, 


Tart apple or other jelly will make the course in the meal 
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NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. 

K. D. Fogg, small stock department, 
Swift & Company, central office, is on 
a motor trip. 

T. G. Lee, vice president, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, visited New 
York during the past week. 


Miss E. Klapp, secretary to U. P. 
Adams, district manager, Armour and 
Company, is on her vacation. 


J. A. Hetherton, assistant superin- 
tendent, Armour and Company, New 
York, is enjoying a well-earned vaca- 
tion. 


C. D. Campbell, manager of the 
North 6th Street, Brooklyn, branch of 
Wilson & Co., is spending his vacation 
in Ohio. 

J. A. Kerr, smoked meats depart- 
ment, Armour and Company, is spend- 
ing his vacation at Sky Top in the 
Poconos. 


J. A. Young, pork superintendent, 
Joseph Stern & Sons plant, is on a 
three weeks’ business trip throughout 
New England. 

Joseph O’Neil, fresh pork depart- 
ment, Otto Stahl branch of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., is spending his vacation 
in the Catskills. 


J. C. Hormel, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, George A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn., has been spending a 
little time in New York. 


Wilson & Co. has had as Chicago 
visitors during the past week J. J 
Wilke, margarine department, and R. 
P. Kelley, curled hair department. 


The latest information from G. A. 
Schmidt, president of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 
is that he and his family are now in 
Switzerland and enjoying their visit to 
the old world. 


D. G. Cummins, assistant marketing 
specialist, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, New York office, is spending 
his vacation motoring to points of in- 
terest locally. 


Edward Maubey, associated for more 
than forty years with F. A. Ferris Co., 
and in charge of the shipping depart- 
ment, celebrated his  sixty-seventh 
birthday last week. 

O. F. Benz, director of sales of the 
Du Pont Cellophane Company, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Benz, sailed for Europe 
on July 12. They will make a trip 
through England, France and Germany, 
returning in about six weeks. 


David Hedge, foreman of the packing 
department, F. A. Ferris Co. branch of 
Stahl-Meyer, Inc., recently completed 
fifty years of service with the com- 
pany. He is now on his vacation, which 
he is spending in the White Mountains. 

William Schmidt, outside salesman, 
Otto Stahl branch of Stahl-Meyer, Inc., 


is receiving the hearty congratulations 
of his many friends in the trade—he 
has become the father of twins, a boy 
and a girl. Mrs. Schmidt before her 
marriage was Elsie Mink and was also 
employed by Otto Stahl, Inc. 


Following is a report of the New 
York City Health Department of the 
number of pounds of meat, fish, poul- 
try and game seized and destroyed in 
the city of New York during the week 
ending July 20, 1929: Meat.—Brook- 
lyn, 7 lbs.; Manhattan, 177 lbs. Poul- 
try and Game.—Manhattan, 8 lbs. 


The trade was shocked last week by 
news of the sudden death of Mayer 
Meyer, well-known wholesale meat 
dealer. He was found dead in the ice- 
box of his plant at 457 Westchester 
avenue, Bronx, where he had hanged 
himself. Business worries and _ ill 
health are presumed to have been the 
cause of the act. 

Max Trunz, president of Trunz Pork 
Stores, Inc. just returned with his fam- 
ily from an extended trip abroad. Al- 
though Mr. Trunz has many relatives 
and triends in Europe and enjoyed his 
visit immensely, he is most enthusias- 
tic in his statement that “there is no 
place like home; no flag as inspiring 
as Old Glory and no country as pro- 
gressive as the United States.” 


The Louis Meyer branch of Stahl- 
Meyer, Inc., have recently signed con- 
tract with the Auer Construction Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, for the erection of 
another floor to their present plant, 
which will give them in the neighbor- 
hood of 30,000 square feet additional, 
and enable them to handle their in- 
creased manufacturing more efficiently. 
The new floor will be ready by the 
first of December, and will cost $125,- 
000. 


Nathan Strauss formally took over 
the Roth chain of stores on July 18th. 
These stores together with those of 
Nathan Strauss, Inc., will be operated 
under the supervision of Nathan 
Strauss, chairman of the board and 
the new company will be known as the 
Strauss-Roth Stores, Inc. Irving 
Schapp, president and Roy Cohen, vice 
president are touring Massachusetts 
on an inspection of the recently ac- 
quired stores, while M. M. Rosenthal, 
secretary, will visit those in Pennsyl- 
vania the coming week. 

ate 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended July 20, 1929: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 

Western dressed meats: July 20. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,301 2,579 2,056 


Cows, carcasses ...... 760 819 1,055 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 422 337 216 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,328 1,179 2,407 
Lambs, carcasses ...... 008 9,780 9,718 
Mutton, carcasses .... 1,141 746 1,083 
Pork, IDs. ....cccecees 355,202 334,911 387,102 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle ..ccccccccccccce 1,328 1,610 1,078 
CREVEB ccccrcceoveccoes 1,977 1,872 2,373 
MED. .atuacescsteees one 6,485 14,171 14,767 
BED oc nccvccescvesscs 13,293 6,808 5,281 
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AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS, 

The New York State Association of 
Retail Meat Dealers has been in corre- 
spondence with the various Chambers 
of Commerce throughout the State with 
a view to forming retail associations in 
towns of over 25,000 population. At 
the present time they have circularized 
Albany and Kingston, and have got 
such a splendid response from the re- 
tail dealers of Albany that it is ex- 
pected to organize a branch there at 
an early date. Kingston will be the 
next, and it is hoped that many other 
cities will join the state association. 
L. O. Washington is putting forth some 
real energy in the formation and car- 
rying out of these plans. 

An interesting meeting of the Bronx 
Branch was held last week. Among 
the visitors was Joseph Dunn, repre- 
senting the Commissioner of Markets. 
During his talk Mr. Dunn invited the 
members to visit the new terminal mar- 
ket in the Bronx, which invitation will 
be accepted at a later date. Another 
visitor was state president David Van 
Gelder, who also addressed the meet- 
ing. The next meeting of the Branch 
will be on Wednesday, August 21st. 


Mrs. Kalman Papp has been spend- 
ing some time at Wilkesbarre, Pa., 
where she attended the wedding of her 


niece. 
a 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York, for week ended 
July 20, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Westn, drsd. mts: July 20. week. 1928. 


Steers, carcasses 8,526 7,225 6,978 
Cows, carcasses. 541 642 520% 
Bulls, carcasses. 12 40 103 
Veals, carcasses. 6,532 8,186 9,813 
Lambs, carcasses 23,505 19,546 23,824 
Mutton, carcasses 2,379 2,118 1,961 
Beef cuts, lbs.. 497,737 417,217 178,222 
Pork cuts, Ibs. .1,329,430 1,424,871 901,259 
Local slaughters: 
DEED asie oh 5 8,534 8,444 8,312 
J eee 14,332 13,474 138,305 
SB eee 33,863 34,179 39,853 
MD dececceas 60,354 65,890 50,191 


on 
CORNED BEEF IMPORTS. 
During May there were exported 
from Buenos Aires to the United States 
5,088,248 lbs. of tinned corned beef, 
valued at $610,920, according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Dur- 
ing the same time exports of tinned 
roast beef amounted to 126,120 lbs., 
valued at $17,166. 
fe 
BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal and 
city inspection at Boston for the week 
ended July 20, 1929, with comparisons: 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: July 20. week. 1928. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,433 2,249 2,428 
Cows, carcasses ...... 1,116 1,300 1,244 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 19 33 55 
Veals, carcasses ...... 882 861 1,468 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 15,675 18,195 11,797 
Mutton, carcasses .... 770 701 665 
Pam, TB. .ccccccccccs 521,556 220,836 294,312 
Local slaughters: 
CMD: cs cccccccicvossda 1,336 1,259 1,059 
SEEDED occ sete senses one 1,236 1,420 1,468 
WED cccccsccccccsvcose 13,890 14,941 10,772 
MED Knsd copasscneveds 6,789 5,170 5,300 


a 
Watch the “Wanted” page for op- 
portunities, 
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The Man Who 
Do You Cure Corned Beef? Knows 

Do you wish to create a big demand for all your curing problems. A rich, red, 
this highly profitable item? Do you wish corned beef with a flavor and taste of 
to make a corned beef with such an ap- such surpassing goodness that insures 
petizing zestful flavor that your custom- repeat sales, cured in three to five days. 
ers are bound to come back for more? 

Have you difficulty in curing enough Our thousands of customers throughout 
corned beef to take care of your trade? the world are proof of the merit of 
NEVERFAIL, the perfect Cure (Reg. NEVERFAIL. Once tried, always used. 


U. S. & Can. Pat. Off.) is the answer to Write us for full particulars. 


EE 

Makers of the genuine H. J. Mayer Special Frankfurter, Bologna, Pork Sausage (with and 

without sage), Braunschweiger Liver, Summer (Mettwurst), Chili Con Carne and Rouladen 
Delicatessen Seasonings 


H. J. MAYER & SONS CO. aR pine Windsor Oar, The Man You 









































Unclelake Says fe 
“LOOK OUT “WHAT THEY “Whenever a man gets a notion into his head 
| a we an that he is indispensable, then is the time for 






him to grab his rubbers because he is due for a 
long, long slide.” 


Our 


KVP Genuine Vegetable Parchment 
Ham and Bacon Wrappers have 











= ==. J proven themselves to be what we 
xg . say they are, therefore, you are 
4 Gz | taking no chance of slipping when 

= 3 you use them. 





KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 




















Self-Clamping Handles 
No Jack or Pin Needed 


Simply close the lid—adjust and lower the handles. 
Your Curing Box is tightly closed to stay! Think 
of the time and trouble this new Curing Box saves 
you. 

Made of 12-gauge steel with seams lap-welded. 
Heavily galvanized after fabrication. Easy. to clean 
—hard to wear out. 

The biggest improvement in Curing Boxes in years. 
Write for details and prices. 


George Leisenheimer Co. 
357-359 Maujer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, good . 
Steers, medium .... 





Cows, an 
Bulls, medium 
LIVE CALVES. 


Vealers, good to choice 


Vv ealers, BOGEN cc ccscosevcccccccess 11. 50@16. 00 
LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


i good to choice 
edium 


LIVE oun. 


Hogs, 160-210 Ibs..........2eeeeeeeeee ~ 
Hogs, — ° <> 
Hogs, 120 


DRESSED BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 


Choice, native heavy.. 
Choice, native light... 


ON ae F $14.75@15.35 


enter os 
@27% 


Native, common to fair.............++ 34% 926 


Native steers, 600@800 lbs 
Native choice — 400@600 lbs.. FS 


"3 
20 
Fresh bologna bulls........-+seee+++ pewe 


BEEF CUTS. 


Tenderloins, 4 
Tenderloins, 5 
Shoulder clod: 


Lambs, good 
Sheep, good 
Sheep, medium 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, pug 10@12 ms 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 

Pork tenderloins, frozen. 

Shoulders, city, 10@12 lbs. avg. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs 


Hams, Western, fresh, 10@12 Ibs. avg. m 
cl fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 28 
Picnic hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 
average 18 
Pork ‘nines, extra lean es 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean 
Spareribs, h 


SMOKED MEATS. 


8@10 lbs. avg 
Hams, 10@12 ibs. avg 


Beef tongue, light. Mibbdewbenseshes pcasea 
Beef tongue, heavy............. aweaeees .34 

Bacon, boneless, Western 

Bacon, boneless, city 

Pickled bellies, "8@10 Ibs. avg 


26 


FANCY MEATS. 
Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.... 
Fresh steer — 7 c. trm’d.. . 
Sweetbreads, f 


30c 
42c 
- 0c 
-$1.00 
- 20c 


a pound 


a pound 
@ pair 
a 


each 

a pound 
a pound 
a pound 


Beef kidney 

Mutton kidneys . 
Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Beef hanging a 
Lamb 


Shop fat .. 

Breast fat .......ssee0+ eocccccseeeses ° 
Edible suet 

Cond, suet ...-.eeeeeeeeee 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 

5-9 94-12% 124-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No. 1 veals..21 3.75 
Prime No. 2 veals..19 3.50 
Buttermilk No. 1.... oes 
Buttermilk No. 2 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 





Creamery, extras (92 score) 

Creamery, firsts (88 to 89 score) 
Creamery, seconds (84 to 87 score). 
Creamery, lower grades reieoceeen 


EGGS. 
(Mixed colors.) 
Bxtras, GOSEN ..cccccccccccccscces oes 34% @35 
Extra firsts, doz 
Firsts, doz........++. 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED. 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...32 @35 
Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...32 @34 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...31 @33 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, > -.30 @32 
Western, 30 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...29 @31 
Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—-12 to =a ante to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib.. 

Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, i... ; @35 

Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb.. @x4 

Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, Ib... @33 

Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... 2 
Ducks— 


Long Island, per ID.........2.ee+e0e+ 21 @2% 


@40 
@39 


Western, toms, fair to good.......... 
Western, hens, fair to good 
Squabs— 
White, ungraded, per Ib. @50 
Chickens, roasters—froz.—l2 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per Ib.... 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib. 
Western, 43 to 47 Ibs., per lb. 
Chickens, fryers—froz.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 36@42 lbs., per Ib 


ad 
BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
July 18, 1929: 

July 12 13 
Chicago ..40% 40% 
New York.42 42 
Boston ...42% 42% 
Phila. ....43 43 

Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 
butter—90 score at Chicago: 

40% 40% 40% 40% 40% 40% 

Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 

Wk. to Prev. Last —Since Jan. 1— 
July 18. week. year. 1929. 1928. 

49,588 57,816 44,082 1,932,194 1,847,292 
- 2 70,519 2,116,096 1,982,606 

24, 880 28,621 724,803 749,173 
Phila. . 21,161 17,153 673,059 659,927 


Total 166,351 182,665 160,325 5,446,152 5,238,098 » 238,998 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 


Cc porag- 
Mm. Zee 


Boston, 


Same 
On hand week-day 
July 19. last year. 
23,656,791 18,668,106 
17,077,196 10,671,417 
8,135,100 8,018,918 
5,525,159 5,279,116 


54,394,246 42,637,557 


In Out 
July 17. — 17. 


Chicago «s+ 324,236 5,950 


Phila. 
Total.... 


61,625 
870,497 


18, 681 
119,934 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. : 

Ammonium suteaee, bulk, delivered : 

per 100 @ 2.15 
Ammonium stinaia, double bags, per 

100 Ibs. f.a.s. New York 
Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit 
Fish scrap, dried, 11% ammonia 10% 

B. P. L., f.0.b. fish factory.......... 4.00 & 100! 
Fish guano, Ra 13@14% ammo- 

Sip, 20% Bi Bi da. isso she srveesccd 4. 75 & 100 q 


Fish y i Bese 6% ammonia, 4 
3% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory....3.50 & 50¢. d 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 100 lbs, spot.. @ 2.10 
Tankage, ground, 10% ammonia, 15% 7 
B. P. L. Dulk......ccccevee eccceceee 4.25 & 106 5 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo.....4.00 & 10¢ 


Phosphates. 
Bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 bags, 
per ton 
Bone meal, 
per ton 
Acid phosphate, bulk, ‘f.o.b. Balti 
more, per ton, 16% flat 
Potash. 
Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton 
Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 
Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton. 
Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 


Cracklings, 50% unground 
Cracklings, 60% unground 


Meat Scraps, Ground. 


Seem e eer eeee seer eseeereeee 


@$28.00 © 
raw, 4% and 50 bags, F 


e9 88 
BS 
ss 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 


Round shin bones, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 
00 


pes 
Black or striped hoofs, per ton 
White hoofs, oly ton 


Horns, according to grade.. 


ssid 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended July 20, 1929,” 
are officially reported by the U. SS." 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics as | 
follows: 

Cattle. Calves. 

8,192 


Hogs. 

2,231 
15,518 
17,749 
20,643 
17,875 


Lincoln Farms Products 


Corporation 
Collectors and Renderers of 


ope 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. 3ist St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N.J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk!. Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 
Office and Warehouse 
407 East 3ist St., 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia 01138-0114 


Sheep. 
Jersey City E 
Central Union 
New York 


Previous week 
Two weeks ago .... 




















